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The Macmillan Company’s New Books 


The Novels of the Season Each, cloth, $1.50 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S New Novel The Reign of Law 
By the author of ‘' The Choir Invisible,” ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” ‘‘ Aftermath,” ‘‘ Summer in Arcady,” etc 
“The story has not only the extraordinary beauty which gives Mr. Allen’s work a place by itself in our 
literature, it has also great spiritual depth and unusual grasp of thought.”—HAMILTON W. MABIE, in The 


Outlook. 
As the Light Led The Web of Life 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, authorof‘‘At You-All’s By ROBERT HERRICK, author of ‘ The Comet of 
House,”’ etc. Rural Missouri late in the “sixties.” Freedom,” etc. Another story of Chicago life. 


The Banker and the Bear—A Story of a Corner in Lard 
By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER, one of the authors of that exceptional story, ‘“‘ The Short Line War.” 


The Short Line War The Bennett Twins 
By MERWIN-WEBSTER. By GRACE MARGUERITE HURD. — J 
‘*Very exceptional, indeed.”—Zv’g Post, Chicago. A striking picture of studio life in a large city. 


A Friend of Czesar—A Tale of the Fall of the Roman Republic 
4 , By WILLIAM STEARNS DavIs,. J 
Entirely aside from its scholarly value as a fresh interpretation of the pagan point of view, 50 to 47 B.C., it 
has an absorbingly fascinating plot. 


New Books of Interest to all Women 


The Care of the Child In Health 
it answers By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, A. B., M. D., Attending Physician to © Sensible 
the questions the Children’s Department of Mt. Sinai Hospital Dispeusary ; practical 
that every mother author of ‘‘The Development of the Child,”’ ‘‘ The Medical Dis- Scientific” 
sometime asks eases of Childhood,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25. 


European Travel for Women How Women May Earn a Living 
By Mary CADWALADER JONES. A Handbook of Occupations for Women. By Mrs. 
Just ready. Half leather, 12mo, $1.00. HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE. Half leather, $1.00, 
Containing just those details, the knowledge of 
Home Nursing 


which brings comfort to the experienced traveler. ; 
Yet this is not intended to take the place of any Modern Scientific Methods for the Sick Room. By 


guide-book—rather to supplement them. EVELEEN HARRISON. Half leather, $1.00, 


The Citizens’ Library of Economics, Politics and Sociology 


Under the general editorship of RICHARD T. ELy, Ph.D., L1..D., University of Wisconsin. 


Economic Crises P.M World Politics 
By Epwarp D. Jones, Asst. Prof. of Economics j4%9, By PauL S, REINSCH, Ph.D., Assistant, Pro- 


and Commercial Geography, University of Wis- g-;' fessor of Political Science, University of Wis- 


consin. 1.25. consin. 
$ The Economics of 


Monopolies and Trusts Outlines of Economics Distribution 

Both by RicHaRD T. Ery, Ph.D., LL.D., Director of the School of Eco- By Jonn A. Hosson, author of 
nomics and Political Science and History; Professor of Political “The War in South Africa,” 
Economy at the University of Wisconsin. etc. " 


New Out-of-Door Books 


The Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 
By ProFEssor 1. H. BaILey, Assisted by Many Expert Cultivators and Botanists 
Comprising directions for the cultivation of horticultural crops, and original descriptions of all the 
of fruits, vegetables, flowers and ornamental plants known to be in the market in the United States and 
Canada. Volume I. $5.00 me¢. Volume II. Just Ready. Orders received only for sets of four volumes. 
“. . . A work worthy of ranking by the side of the Century Dictionary.”"—7he Nation. 
“ Recognizing its importance, the publishers have given it faultless form.’’— 7rijune, New York. 


Garden Making The Amateur’s Practical Garden-Book 
Suggestions for the Utilizing of Home Containing the simplest directions for the growing of the 
Grounds. By L. A. BAILEY, aided by commonest things about the house and garden. By C. KE. HUNN 


L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh, and E. Walker. and lL. H. BAILEy, Cornell University. Garden ena 
Cloth, $r.00. 


$1.00. 
“Exactly what the city man with a suburban home has been waiting for, and now. . . absolutely must 
have.”—Daily Advertiser, Boston. 4 


The Farmstead Rural Wealth and Welfare 
By I. P. RoBERTS, Cornell University. Economic gee es illustrated and applied in farm life. By 


Cloth, $1.25. GEORGE T. FAIRCHILD, LL.D. Cloth, $1.25. 
Letters to the Farm Boy 


By HENRY WALLACE. Third edition. Just ready. $1.00. Simple and direct, sensible and stimulating. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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ust First Edition of 40,000 Copies Fust 


Published Published 
A NEW LONG 


NOVEL BY 
MARIE CORELLI 


BOY 


A SKETCH 


With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.50 


This book is the longest and most important 


work by MISS CORELLI published since 


‘The Sorrows of Satan.” 


OTHER Novets By Miss Corg.LtI 


‘*Barabbas. A Dream of the World’s Tragedy.’’ Fourteenth Edition. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“The Sorrows of Satan; or, The Strange Experience of one Geoffrey 
Tempest, Millionaire.’’ Sixteenth Edition, With frontispiece. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“Cameos.” fifth Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“The Mighty Atom.’ Fourth Edition. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.25. 

‘““The Murder of Delicia.”” Fourth Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“‘ Vendetta; or, The Story of One Forgotten.’’ 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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SOLD BY ALL BOOK- i B. LIPPINCOTT COM PANY 


SewT POSTPAID, BY PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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The IDEAL 
Office Instrument Table 





a Makes the Office 
r ", Complete. 
Non-breakable 
joints, solidas a 
rock, light in 
construction. 
Neat in 
Appearance. 
Finished in three 
coats of Baked 
White Enamel, 
Thoroughly 
Aseptic. 
eg French 
Plate Glass Top, 
16 x 20, and two 
Shelves, 14 x 18. 
All edges polish- 
ed, resting on 
rubber tips. 
Frame 
Constructed of 
Steel Tubing. 








Price 6.00 Net 
NO DISCOUNT 
F. 0. B. PHILA. 
Makers of High-Grade 
Aseptic Hospital Furniture 
Sterilizing Apparatus Metallic Bedsteads 
BERNSTEIN MFG. CO. 


917 Richmond Street, - Philadelphia 


For 
Every 
Use 
That 
Velvet 
Fits 


The Doolittle 
Self Sealer 


QUICKEST AND 
MOST SURE 
SEALING JAR MADE 


Machine-made, insuring ab- 
solute unitormity and freedom 


from small particles of loose 


glass. 
A touch of the thumb seals or unseals. 


Every jar a sure sealer and can be 
tested at any time. 


No wrenches required. Easy to handle, even 
when filled with hot preserves. Absolutely cleanly. 


Nothing but glass in contact with 
contents. 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Gilchrist Jar Co. 


524 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa., U. S. A. 


Highest award National Export Exposition, 1899. 


Manufacturers of The Gilchrist Jar Machine-made 
Battery Jars, Chow Chow Bottles, ete. 
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THE BEST SUMMER BOOKS 


Dickens’ Pocket 
and = way Size 
Thackeray’s Seetth) Standard 
Works Waieeieeee ps Novels 


= “_ = 
OLD sIZE AND NEW SIZE, SAME TYPE 

The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY is a radical departure in the art of book- 
making. Each novel is published unabridged in a single volume which is so 
small that it is equally suitable for the pocket or satchel, and consequently in- 
valuable for summer reading and traveling. Asa library edition it is hand- 
some in the extreme. ‘The size is only 444 by 61% inches, and not thicker than 
a monthly magazine. India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, is 
used in making these books. Notwithstanding this the paper is very strong and 
remarkably opaque. The type is as large and as easily read as that you are 


now reading. ‘‘ One of the most remarkable feats of modern bookmaking.’’—- The Churchman. 

The volumes are published monthly in three bindings at extremely low prices. Cloth, $1.00 
per vol. ; Leather limp, $1.25"; Leather, boards, $:.50. Sample page and prospectus mailed /ree on 
request, or books sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THOPIAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 


Booky for Summer Reading 


| CATALOGUE FOR 1900 JUST READY | 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Guide Books and Views of Cities. Nature and Out Door Life. 
Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico and Philippines. Dictionaries and Handy Reference Books. 
South Africa and the South African Famous Books, I5 cents. 
Question. Columbine Library, 30 cents. 
Recent Ficton. Special Bargain Books. 
Newest Miscellaneous Publications. Music. 
Novels in paper covers, 33c, 25c, 10c. 


112 Pages in All. Free for the Asking 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 
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BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER 


Familiar Fish 
Their Habits and Capture 


A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. 
By EUGENE MCCARTHY. With an introduction 
by Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and numerous illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This practical and interesting work will be 
welcomed by fishermen, young and old, and by 
all who care for outdoor life. Asone of the most 
experienced of American fresh-water fishermen, 
Mr. McCarthy speaks with authority regarding 
trout, salmon, ouananiche, bass, perch, pike, and 
other fish, and his useful counsel concerning rods 
and tackle, fly casting, camping, etc., imparts a 
special value to his book. 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 
$1.75 
Familiar Life in Field and Forest 
Familiar Features of the Roadside 
Familiar Trees and Their Leaves 
Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden 


The Girl at the Half-Way House 


“An Epic of the West” 


A Romance by E. HouGuH, author of ‘“ The 
Story of the Cowboy.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Each, 12mo, cloth, 


In Circling Camps 

A Romance of our Civil War. By J. A. ALT- 
SHELER, author of ‘‘ A Herald of the West,” ‘‘A 
Soldier of Manhattan,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The scene opens in Washington just before the 
inauguration of Lincoln. There are vivid pic- 
tures of Shiloh and Gettysburg, and a love story 
of peculiar interest runs throughout this strong 
and absorbing romance. 


By the Author of “‘ Red Pottage”’ 
Diana Tempest 


A Novel. By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, author 
of ‘‘ Red Pottage,” etc. New edition with por- 
trait and biographical sketch. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Brown of Lost River 


The Story of a Ranch. By Mary E. STICKNEY. 
No. 288, Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
tzmo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Last Sentence 


ANovel. By MAXWELL GRAY, author of ‘‘ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,” ‘‘ The House of Hid- 
den Treasure,’’ etc. No. 287, Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


STEPHEN CRANE’S BOOKS. 
$1.00 


The Red Badge of Courage 
The Little Regiment 
The Third Violet 


Maggie, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Each, 12mo, cloth, 


“ By the best equipped writer in the country,” 


Bird Studies With a Camera 


With introductory chapters on the outfit and 
methods of a bird photographer. By FRANK M, 
CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; author of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America,’ and “ Bird-Life.’”’ IlluStrated 
with over 100 photographs from nature by the 
author, 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

“Invaluable to all students of ornithology. 
The pictures are of great value and interest. 
The text is written with knowledge and enthu- 
siasm. Altogether the book is a charming one.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 


Mr. Chapman's Other Books 


‘ ‘ 
Bird-Life 
(Illustrated by Ernest Seton Thompson) 

A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. With 75 full-page 
plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest 
Seton Thompson. Library Edition, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75; Teachers’ Edition, same as Library Edi- 
tion, but containing an appendix with new mat- 
ter designed for the use of teachers, and includ- 
ing lists of birds for each month of the year. 
12m0, cloth, $2.00. 


. . 
Bird-Life (Edition in Colors) 

With 75 lithographic plates reproducing Ernest 
Seton Thompson’s pictures of birds in natural 
colors, 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America 


With Keys to the Species, Descriptions of their 
Plumages, Nests, etc., and their Distribution and 
Migrations. By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. With 
over 200 illustrations. 12mo, Library Edition, 
$3.00 ; Pocket Edition, flexible covers, $3.50. 


Insect Life 


By JOHN HENRY ComsTOCK, Professor of En- 
tomology in Cornell University. With many 
illustrations by Anna Botsford Comstock, mem- 
ber of the Society of American Wood Engravers. 
12mo, cloth, Library Edition, $2.50; Teachers’ and 
Students’ Edition, $1.50. 


Dr. Barton’s New Novel 


Pine Knot 


A Story of Kentucky Life. By WiILL1am E. 
BARTON, author of ‘‘A Hero in Homespun.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Second Edition 


The Farringdons 

A Novel. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” “A 
Double Thread,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Last Lady of Mulberry 


A Story of Italian New York, By HENRY 
WILTON THOMAS. Illustrated by Emil Pollak. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 
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A REMARKABLE WOMAN 





all that is said or written of 
the new woman—by the 
way, avery indefinite phrase 
—it is always taken for 
granted that she is zew in 
the sense of participating in 
the conduct of affairs out- 
side of the immediate family 
circle, a supposition not warranted by 
the history of any country in the 
world, for in all of them at some 
period a woman’s voice has directed 
the affairs of the state. There is one 
period however when woman wit 
helped to shape the destiny of the en- 
tire civilized world. I allude to the 
Medizeval Renaissance at the period of 
the revival of the Holy Roman Empire 
by Otto I. when ‘‘side by side with 
the heroic figures of Henry I. and 
Otto I. stand the venerable forms of 
Matilda and Editha, their pious wives, 
and the reigns of Otto II. and Otto 
III.’’ bear most decided traces of the 
influence which two royal women, 
Adelheid and Theophano exercised 
upon the political and intellectual life 
oftheir time, but far and away the most 
cultured, refined woman of the tenth 
century, and probably the most re- 
markable woman of any century, 
stands Roswitha, the nun of Gander- 
sheim. 


Gandersheim is a small town in the 
duchy of Brunswick, noted princi- 
pally for the famous abbey founded in 
854, in which the office of Abbess was 
to continue in the ducal family as 
long as any one of them was found 
competent and willing to accept the 
same. The abbey was recognized as 
holding directly of the Empire and 
the Abbess had a vote in the diet asa 
member of the bench of bishops while 
among the feudatories who she could 
summons to her court were electors 
and kings. Protestant abbesses were 
introduced in 1568 and continued to 
enjoy their imperial privileges until 
1802, when Gandersheim was incor- 
porated with Brunswick. The last 
abbess was a princess of the ducal 
house. 

Such was the place to which Ros- 
witha came, probably about 956, when 
she wastwenty-one yearsofage. There 
is little known of her life prior to this 
date but judging by the women who 
usually composed the household at 
Gandersheim it is natural to suppose 
she was of noble birth and from the 
internal evidence of her dramas we 
are sure she had seen much and 
wearied of the worldly life and can 
guess at something of her past as it is 
evident from all of her writings that 
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it is not life as a whole that interests 
her but the life of woman as disturbed 
and perplexed by man. For her it is 
the ideal that best meets the needs of 
those who suffer and are perplexed, 
and that ideal she probably followed 
to its full bent at the abbey. 

Three years after her entrance a new 
abbess was consecrated, Gerberga, 
daughter to Harry of Bavaria, niece 
of Otto I., Adelheid and Editha, 
granddaughter of Matilda and cousin 
by marriage of Theophano, a princess 
of Constantinople, and the embodi- 
ment of the beauty, grace and culture 
of the Byzantine Empire. The new 
abbess took the greatest pride and 
delight in the brilliant Roswitha—and 
it is more than probable that her dis- 
tinguished kinswomen were present 
at the performance of what was the 
first attempt of regular drama known 
after the fall of the Roman Empire— 
dramas which show an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the authors of classic 
antiquity, and form the most credita- 
ble part of the literary activity by 
which the age of Emperor Otto the 
Great, sought to emulate that of 
Charles the Great. 

If Roswitha had besides the nuns, 
the stateswomen mentioned above, 
she failed not to interest them all, for 
the world was no ‘‘ shadowy abstrac- 
tion to this maiden dramatist ; it isa 
living being, a monster to be sure, 
heinous and doomed, but yet alluring 
and strangely human.’’ She always 
leaves virtue triumphant, but her piety 
never obtrudes itself, and she leads us 
fearlessly through the very depths of 
wickedness—and she is always /emi- 
nine, she gives no development of 
character, but depicts emotions, re- 
produces conflicting feelingsand makes 
these thesources of action in the plays. 

Her dramas, which are nominal 
imitations of the comedies of Terence, 
are like his six in number—Galli- 
canus, Dulcitius, Calimachus, Abra- 
ham, Paphuntius, Sapientia. Galli- 
canus is an historical tragedy showing 
the contrast-between a Christian and 
a heathen Emperor. Calimachus re- 
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sembles in two scenes Romeo and 
Juliet. Two of the plays deal with 
the subject of La Dame aux Camelias 
—while ‘‘ Abraham ’’ is said to be 
prototype of the modern sentimental 
drama. Prof. Kuno Francke in his 
Social Forces in German literature 
says of her ‘‘ Dulcitius’’ that it has 
very properly been called a ‘‘ sacred 
farce,’’ and gives the following trans- 
lation of two scenes: ‘‘ Dulcitius, a 
Roman general, has, by order of the 
Emperor Diocletian, thrown three 
maidens into prison. Seized with 
wanton desire, he goes to see them at 
night. On approaching the prison he 
asks the guard, ‘ How do the prisoners 
behave themselves to-night?’ Guard, 
‘They are singing hymns.’ Dulc., 
‘Let us go nearer.’ Guard, ‘ You 
can hear the silvery sound of their 
voices from afar.’ Dulc., ‘ You stand 
here and keep watch with the lantern; 
I will go and see them myself.’ ”’ 

The next scene shows the interior 
of the prison with the three maidens, 
Agape, Irene, Chion. 

‘‘Agape, ‘What a noise there is in 
front of the door!’ Irene, ‘The 
wretched Dulcitius enters.’ Chion, 
‘God be with us.’ Agape, ‘ Amen.’ 
Chion, ‘ What can that clatter mean 
among the pots and kettles and pans 
in the kitchen ?’ Irene, ‘ Let us see 
what it is. Come let us look through 
the chinks in the wall.’ Agape, 
‘What do you see?’ Irene, ‘ The 
fool, he is out of his mind; he fancies 
he is embracing us.’ Agape, ‘ What 
does he do?’ Irene, ‘ He is holding 
the pots caressingly on his lap. Now 
he goes for the pans and kettles and 
kisses them tenderly.’ Chion, ‘How 
funny!’ Irene, ‘And his face and 
his hands and his clothes are soiled 
and blackened all over by his imagi- 
nary sweethearts.’ Chion, ‘That is 
right, it is the color of Satan who 
possesses him.’ ”’ 

Roswitha’s dramas though her most 
important, are by no means her only 
literary productions. She wrote eight 
narrative religious poems. The sub- 
jects are the ‘‘ Nativity of the Virgin,” 
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“The Ascension,’’ and a series of 
legends of Saints. A history of 
Otto I. from her pen is very valuable 
historically as the materials were sup- 
plied to the authoress by members of 
the imperial family. 

That Roswitha was the greatest 
woman of her day and order there is 
nodoubt and that order was by no 
means destitute of brilliant women. 
Mr. Geo. Haven Putnam, in his very 
interesting ‘‘ Books and Their Makers 
During the Middle Ages,’’ says: ‘‘It 
is difficult to estimate too highly the 
extent of the services rendered by 
these feminine hands (Benedictine 





The 
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Nuns) to learning and to history 
throughout the middle ages. They 
brought to the work a dexterity, an 
elegance of attainment and an assi- 
duity which the monks themselves 
could not attain and some of the most 
beautiful specimens of caligraphy 
which have been preserved from the 
Middle Ages are the work of the 
Nuns.”’ 

Such was the occupation of Ros- 
witha’s companions. In this atmos- 
phere she lived, in this atmosphere 
she died, leaving to all humankind— 
her own sex in particular—a name to 
revere and admire.—R. W. V. 
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he great popularity of some 
recent American novels has 
been little short of marvel- 
ous. The sale of several of 
them being now reckoned 
by the hundred thousand. 
Another unusual thing is 
that five of them were at 
the full tide of their popularity at the 
same time, while in addition to these 
there is a dozen others which have 
met with what would ordinarily be 
considered a large sale. The question 
has undoubtedly come to the mind of 
many a reader, to what is this sudden 
uprising of the American author due? 
As the five books referred to were all 
written by comparatively young 
authors it cannot be said that they 
were lying dormant or lying in wait 
for an opportunity when the publishers 
were not overstocked with manuscripts 
by foreign authors—and no depression 
in the business world existed to keep 
publishers from adding to their lists 
anything of merit. 
If a keen observer had passed 
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through a large retail bookstore in this 
country at any time previous to two 
years ago he would have seen that 
wherever there was a great pile of any 
one recent book that it was in almost 
every instance the work of a foreign 
author. Butnow how changed as we 
looked through a book store. A few 
days ago I saw that all the large, 
showy pyramids of books, were with 
but few exceptions, made up of the 
writings of American authors, and 
were nearly always American in sub- 
ject. It is a question whether the 
Spanish-American war was not in 
some way responsible for this sudden 
demand for American novels by 
awakening a feeling of patriotism and 
love of country in the American mind 
that made it eager to read these stories 
aglow with thrilling incidents ‘‘ by 
flood and field ’’ in our history. 

Be the reason here or be it there, 
the gratifying fact is that novels that 
reach the greatest sales known to 
history have been American in tone, 
feeling and subject.—W. S. 
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obert Neilson Stephens, a 
descendant of the Jacobite 
fugitive, who was grand- 
mye Tl father of Alex. H. Stephens, 
t of Ga., was born July 22, 
qi\s 1867, at New Bloomfield, 
my Pa., where his father was 
principal of an Academy. 
His earlier years were passed at Hun- 
tingdon, Pa., where he went to school, 
made his entrance into literature in the 
capacity of printer’s devil in a country 
newspaper office, and was afterwards 
associated with letters in-the guise of 
clerk for a bookseller and stationer. 
He learned short-hand, and at the 
age of eighteen went to Philadelphia 
as an amanuensis to a freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 
December, 1886, he went to the 
Philadelphia Press as Secretary to the 
managing editor, but soon received 
charge of the theatrical department 
of that paper, of which he was 
dramatic editor and critic until 
August, 1893, writing meanwhile 
several short stories which appeared 
in various magazines, and serving on 
occasion as a general reporter and 
summer resort correspondent for the 
Press. 

He went to New York in 1893, 
having been married in 1889, and was 
general agent for a firm of theatrical 
managers, for whom he also wrote 
two roar-and-rescue melodramas and 
a lightning-change farce, all designed 
for the cheap theatres, and very 
successful there, notably the Steve 
Brodie melodrama ‘‘ On the Bowery.’’ 

Although he found New York low 
life an interesting subject to observe 
and portray, he was at the same time 
planning to do more congenial work, 
and he indulged himself therein in 
his play ‘‘ An Enemy to the King,’’ 
written in the winter of 1894-5, pro- 
duced by E. H. Sothern, September 
1, 1896, and falsely presumed by cer- 
tain myopic critickins to have been 
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taken from, or ‘‘inspired by” 
various foreign novels and plays, 
some of which novels the author 
never read, and some of which plays 
the author never saw. As a matter 
of fact, the theme of a woman using 
her charms to betray a man into the 
hands of his enemies is as old as the 
story of Samson and Delilah; and 
the possibility of such a woman’s 
falling in love with the man and 
abandoning her task—a possibility 
worked out by Balzac in Le Dernier 
Chouan—must have occurred to 
every reader of the Old Testament. 
But the apparent paradox of a virtuous 
Delilah, a woman pure and true, 
who shall undertake Delilah’s task 
and deem herself justified—is new 
with ‘‘ An Enemy to the King’’; and 
so is the man who, knowing at last the 
design of which he was to have been 
the victim, has imagination enough to 
look through the woman’s eyes and 
to see her justification, and who has 
love and wit enough to save her from 
her own peril and to accomplish for 
her the purpose for which she has 
been induced to undertake the plot 
against himself. This play was the 
only one used by Mr. Sothern during 
the season of 1896-7, was sometimes 
revived by him during the following 
season, and is at present frequently 
played by stock companies. The 
author, at the suggestion of Messrs. 
L. C. Page and Company, the Boston 
publishers wrote a novel based on the 
story contained in the play, and this 
was brought out in November, 1897. 

He then wrote ‘‘ The Continental 
Dragoon,’’ published in the spring 
of ’98; a stirring romance of the 
American Revolution, the scene of 
which is laid in and around the old 
Philipse Manor House, near Yonkers, 
which at the time of the story was 
the central point of the so-called 
‘* neutral territory ’’’ between the two 
armies. His next book was ‘‘ The 
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Road to Paris,’’ which appeared in 
the fall of 1898. A play of his, deal- 
ing with the Cuban Revolution, and 
entitled ‘‘ The Ragged Regiment ’’ was 
brought out at the Herald Square 
Theatre, New York, in June, 1898. 
In the spring of 1899, his fourth 
novel, ‘‘ A Gentleman Player,’’ 
appeared, which was soon after pub- 
lished in London by the same house 
that had brought out ‘‘ An Enemy to 
the King’’ in the British capital. It 
was so much better received, and more 
numerously bought, than any of his 
previous books, that he could afford 
a year’s interval between it and its 
successor, ‘‘ Philip Winwood ’’—just 
out. The latter was planned in New 
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he first memory which comes 
to me of my childhood’s 
home shows me a modest 
house, with porches above 
and below surrounded by a 
green little garden where 
old-fashioned flowers could 
be seen through a line of 
iron fence as one passed up or down 
what was then Garden Street, but is 
now Linden Avenue, Baltimore. I 
think my very first remembrance is 
connected with the garden and the 
iron-spiked fence, for I can see myself, 
a chubby child of about three years of 
age, ignominiously marched in-doors 
after having spent a delightful hour in 
adorning the iron spikes with mud- 
balls. That row of mud-balls I had 
viewed with admiration and, even 
now, I can recall the feeling of won- 
derment that possessed me because 
my efforts at decoration should be 
considered unfit. 

Ican remember many hours spent 
upon the long porch where we children 
were allowed to play with, notably to 
me, a rubber doll whose mouth my 
brother had slit open that she might 
receive such messes as we chose to 
thrust into the gap. A doll that 
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York, begun in London, (having 
taken his wife over in the summer of 
1899 for a few years’ residence in 
Europe), finished at St. Leonard’s-on- 
sea, and proof read at Bournemouth, 
the proofs being sent over from Boston 
by L. C. Page and Company, who 
publish all his books in America and 
place them for publication in England 
and the English Colonies. ' 

His next book will not be ready for 
a year or more, and in it he will return 
to the scene of ‘‘A Gentleman Player’’ 
—Elizabethan London. The especial 
approval that English critics gave 
his treatment of that period in the 
‘* Player’ was particularly encourag- 
ing to him—an American. 
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could actually eat was something 
charming. 

Then, I remember creeping into a 
quiet, shaded parlor one day, to sit 
with folded hands before the portrait 
of my grandmother whose return 
home was near, and because I was 
uncertain whether I should be able to 
recognize her, I gravely studied the 
pathetic dark eyes and the serious 
face. To this dear grandmother I 
owe much. It was she with whom 
we studied; it was she who chiefly 
directed our reading, and who empha- 
sized her moral lessons with all the 
warnings and rigidness of which one 
reared in Puritan Salem could be 
capable. A wonderful grandmother 
she was, however, with an alert, well- 
stored mind, and we, the children of 
her only child, received her undivided 
attention. Such ingenious plays as 
she devised ; such marvelous tales as 
she told ; such surprises, in the shape 
of toys, as she manufactured with her 
never-idle hands. Strict Puritan as 
she was, she nevertheless, overflowed 
with sentiment, with poetry, with 
love of the beautiful, and as tiny 
children we were taught by her to 
observe the tints of a sunset sky, the 
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beauty of a modest weed by the 
wayside, the ‘‘ sermons in stones’’ and 
“books in the running brook.’’ 
Austere, almost melancholy, self- 


Testrained, my grandmother was a 
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striking contrast to my gracious, 
dainty, Southern-born mother, whose 
ideas of large-hearted hospitality, and 
a bountiful manner of living, obtained 
from a Maryland plantation, were in 
direct opposition to those instilled into 
my grandmother. Yet never a more 
devoted daughter-in-law, nor a better 
housewife reigned over a harmonious 
household. 

To my father, a dignified, reticent, 
courtly man, with a well-spring of 
humor generally hidden from all ex- 
cept those who knew him best, as 
well as to my grandmother, I owe my 
love of books, music and pictures. 
Coming from a family, many of whose 
members were accomplished musi- 
cians, my father possessed much 
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musical ability, and it was a delight 

to me, as a child, to listen to his 

mellow baritone mingling with my 

mother’s sweet soprano, as they sang 

from old ‘‘Catmina Sacra’’ on Sun- 
day evenings. My father wasa 
graceful writer and, although a 
business man, he found time to 
contribute to the periodicals of 
his day both verse and prose. 
So well did he direct my own 
choice of reading that when I 
did go from home to school my 
selections for analysis and elocu- 
tion were always received with 
a special word of commendation 
by my teacher. 

It was after we removed from 
the Garden street home and went 
to Virginia that I was given my 
first lessons in self-reliance. My 
grandmother’s sister, with her 
husband, kept a_ successful 
school for girls in Baltimore, and 
that I might receive certain ad- 
vantages not offered at home—a 
training in music, and lessons in 
French—I went away to school, 
though hardly out of the nurs- 
ery. If my grandmother was a 
disciplinarian of the old school, 
my great-aunt out-Puritaned her 
by many degrees. No wonder 
she counted among her ancestors 
those stern Salem judges who 

condemned the witches as ‘‘fire- 
brands of hell.’’ My gentle yield- 
ing mother, my tenderly consider- 
ate father had spared us at home 
from many of the severities my 
grandmother sometimes thought fit 
for us, but here was no reversal of a 
decree, no reconsideration of a com- 
mand once given, no condoning of an 
offence, and, although there was much 
kindness, there was a new system of 
training for little me, who, many a 
night with my doll clasped to my 
breast, cried myself to sleep from 
homesickness and heartsickness. Yet 
this two years of discipline did me 
good. I have never had cause to 
regret it. Naturally a sensitive and 
rather shy child, I needed just such a 














stern school to give me the confidence 
which I should later need in order to 
fight my battle of life. 

When I was thirteen I went to the 
High School for not quite two years, 
but my best lessons were those taught 
me by my grandmother and my great- 
aunt Harney. So well were these 
engrafted that when at the age of 
fifteen, I saw the impending calamities 
with which the state of my father’s 
affairs threatened his family, I secretly 
lengthened one of my frocks, answered 
an advertisement for a governess and 
made an engagement to go from home 
to teach, all without the knowledge of 
my family. My mother wept, but my 
grandmother, with fire in her eye, bade 
me God-speed, and forth I went to 
stretch my wings in their first inde- 
pendent flight, poor callow little bird 
that I was. Teaching, which also 
involved much further study, as may 
be taken for granted, was my occupa- 
tion for some years, and within this 
time I made my first essay in a literary 
direction, as fate would have it, some 
verses addressed to a friend, finding 
their way into a Salem paper. From 
‘scribbling, because I could not help 
it, in time I began to write with the 
desire that my work might come to 
mean something definite. My father 
and grandmother died within a year, 
my mother less than four years later, 
but it was not till after our home was 
broken up, and I was living in Phila- 
‘delphia that I saw before me the possi- 
bility of a literary career. 

My first short story I was fortunate 
tobe able to place in the hands of 
Miss Jeannette Gilder, and she, after 
having submitted it to Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated News, was, perhaps, as 
much surprised as I when it was ac- 
cepted. Through the offices of the 
same good friend, later on, I was put 
In a way to become better known. A 
couple of winters spent in New York 
by Miss Ida Waugh and myself, re- 
sulted in the publication of the little 
‘color-book ‘‘ Holly Berries,’’ Miss 


Waugh making the pictures and I the 
‘Verses. 


The success of ‘‘ Holly Ber- 
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ries’? warranted the issue of other 
books of a like character, done in 
collaboration with Miss Waugh, 
‘* Wee Babies ’’ being the most popu- 
lar of them all. During this time I 
supplemented my writing with certain 
decorative work and having frequently 
heard ict stated that no author could 
find support by the pen alone, I de- 
termined to study in one of the art 
schools that I might illustrate my own 
writings, since Miss Waugh was often 
too busily engaged in other directions 
to give her attention to illustration. 
A short term at the Cooper Institute, 
and two years at the Metropolitan 
Museum Art School brought me to 
the place of receiving the first prize 
in the Life Class and the offer of a 
position to teach drawing and paint- 
ing in Miss Kenyon’s Seminary, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. The two 
years passed at this place I count as 
among the most delightful and profit- 
able of my life. The association with 
one who proved to be a wise and pru- 
dent counselor, a congenial and help- 
ful companion and a generous and 
sympathetic friend, meant much to 
me who had buffeted and struggled 
alone for years. And after miseries 
endured in boarding houses, and 
lonely hours spent in effort which 
brought me not even a promise of 
success, the Seminary was a haven of 
peace whose effects can ever be 
effaced. 

After a short stay with a widowed 
sister, in my native Baltimore, where 
I taught drawing and painting, study- 
ing meanwhile, I decided that a house- 
ful of nieces and nephews would be- 
come too absorbingly interesting to 
one who desired a career, and I re- 
turned to Philadelphia and settled 
down with a more direct purpose to 
literary work, making my home with 
my dear friends of many years’ stand- 
ing, the Misses Amy and Ida Waugh, 
whose cordial interest and loyal affec- 
tion have stood the test, not only of 
years, but that more trying one which 
comes from dwelling under the same 
roof. By the advice of the late Mr. 
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H. H. Kimball, of the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, I undertook a series 
of books for girls which at once be- 
came successful and which have 
brought me letters from young people 
all over the land, dear, loving, ap- 
preciative letters, sometimes signed: 
‘* Your adorable reader,’’ which fact, 
after reading the letters, I never ques- 
tioned. ‘‘ Two Girls,’’ the first of 
this series, was a work of pure delight; 
while I was writing it, I could hardly 
wait for daylight to set down the 
thoughts which came to me over 
night. I lived with my characters, 
loved them, hated to leave them, and 
perhaps, never before or since have I 
so thoroughly enjoyed the writing of 
any book as of this first real study. 

‘“Two Girls’? was followed by 
‘*Girls Together’? and ‘‘ Betty of 
Wye.’”’ Then came a second series : 
‘‘Three Pretty Maids,’’ ‘‘ An Inde- 
pendent Daughter ’’ and ‘‘ Miss Van- 
ity’’. ‘‘Her Very Best,’’ ‘‘Mabel’s 
Mishap,’’ and Dimple Dallas, the Fur- 
ther Fortunes of a Sweet Little Maid,”’ 
are now in press. Meanwhile, several 
other books: ‘‘ Taking a Stand,”’ 
‘‘Thy Friend Dorothy,’’ ‘‘ Kittyboy’s 
Christmas,’’ ‘‘ A Dear Little Girl,’’ 
‘© A Sweet Little Maid,’’ have been 
issued with more or less success. For 
most of these, as well as for my his- 
torical stories, the illustrations have 
been made by my close friend and 
housemate, Miss Ida Waugh, whose 
sympathies and interests, lying side 
by side with my own, render her sin- 
gularly fitted to interpret truthfully 
the characters of these books. 

Within the past two or three years 
the stories of my grandmother, told 
by the fireside in my childhood’s 
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He dwells apart, the birds and bees 
Tell him their sweetest mysteries ; 
From nature, tender, good, and true, 
He garners wisdom’s honey-dew. 
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days; stories of my Revolutionary 
sires, have dwelt more and more in 
my thoughts. It seemed as if I were 
impelled to give closer study to those 
Revolutionary days, made so vividly 
interesting by my grandmother. [ 
had jotted down a rough plan of work, 
made some notes, selected a title, and 
was just about to begin my first his- 
torical story when the offer. came to 
me from a Boston publisher, with 
whom I had previously had satisfac- 
tory dealings, to write such a series as 
I had in view, and forthwith author 
and publisher came to terms, with the 
result that a ‘‘A Girl of °76”’ ap- 
peared and was followed the next year 
by ‘‘ A Revolutionary Maid.’’ These 
books at once found greater favor 
than any of my previous writings. 
‘‘A Daughter of Freedom,’’ now in 
press, complete the series, which will 
be followed by others along similar 
lines. 

The field of historical stories is one 
of intense interest to me. Born south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, with a 
great love for my native State, her 
open-hearted people, her graciously 
friendly ways, so well represented by 
my beloved mother, I yet keep a 
strong hold upon New England, and 
am fired with enthusiasm at the tales 
of her courage and endurance. Side 
by side with my gay, debonaire, fear- 
less ancestors, fighting in the Mary- 
land line from sheer love of adventure, 
I see the old Continentals from Boston 
and Andover and Salem, grim, per- 
sistent, silent, marching on to the call 
of duty. To that work their example 
may yet invite me, I cannot tell, but 
I trust whatever it may be, it will be 
well done. Amy E. BLANCHARD. 
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The sky, the mountains, and the mead 
Are precious books where he may read, 
Writ in the sunshine, on the sod, 

The word, the thought, the love of God. 


—From ‘‘ A Beok of Verses,’ by Robert Loveman. 
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GREAT WRITERS by GREAT WRITERS 


MATTHEW 


f Prior, eminent as he was, 
both by his abilities and 
station, very few memorials 
have been left by his con- 
tem poraries ; the account 
therefore must now be desti- 
tute of his private character 
and familiar practices. He 

lived at a time when the rage of party 
detected all which it was any man’s 
interest to hide; and as little ill is 
heard of Prior, it is certain that 
not much was known. He was not 
afraid of provoking censure; for 
when he forsook the Whigs, under 
whose patronage he first entered the 
world, he became a Tory so ardent 
and determinate, that he did not 
willingly consort with men of different 
opinions. He was one of the sixteen 
Tories who met weekly, and agreed 
to address each other by the title of 
Brother ; and seems to have adhered, 
not only by concurrence of political 
designs, but by peculiar affection, to 
the Earl of Oxford and his family. 

He was, however, in Pope’s opinion, 
fit only to make verses, and less 
qualified for business than Addison 
himself. This was surely said with- 
out consideration. Addison, exalted 
to a high place, was forced into 
degradation by the sense of his own 
incapacity ; Prior, who was employed 
by men very capable of estimating his 
value, having been secretary to one 
embassy, had, when great abilities 
were again wanted, the same office 
another time ; and was, afterso much 
experience of his knowledge and 
dexterity, at last sent to transact a 
negotiation in the highest degree 
arduous and important ; for which he 
was qualified, among other requisites, 
in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by 
his influence upon the French min- 
ister, and by skill in questions of com- 
merce above other men. 


PRIOR 


by Samuel Johnson 


What he has valuable he owes to 
his diligence and his judgment. His 
diligence has justly placed him 
amongst the most correct of the Eng- 
lish poets; and he was one of the 
first that resolutely endeavored at 
correctness. He never sacrifices 
accuracy to haste, nor indulges him- 
self in contemptuous negligence, or 


‘impatient idleness ; he has no care- 


less lines, or entangled sentiments ; 
his words are nicely selected, and his 
thoughts fully expanded. If this part 
of his character suffers any abatement, 
it must be from the disproportion of 
his rhymes, which have not always 
sufficient consonance, and from the 
admission of broken lines into his 
‘‘Solomon’’; but perhaps he 
thought, like Cowley that hemistichs 
ought to be admitted into heroic 
poetry. 

He had apparently such rectitude 
of judgment as secured him from 
everything that approached to the 
ridiculous or absurd; but as laws 
operate in civil agency not to the 
excitement of virtue, but the repres- 
sion of wickedness, so judgment in 
the operations of intellect can hinder 
faults, but not produce excellence. 
Prior is never low, nor very often 
sublime. It is said by Longinus of 
Euripides, that he forced himself 
sometimes into grandeur by violence 
of effort, as the lion kindles his fury 
by the lashes of his own tail. What- 
ever Prior obtains above mediocrity 
seems the effort of struggle and of 
toil. He has many vigorous but few 
happy lines; he has evérything by 
purchase, and nothing by gift; he has 
no nightly visitations of the Muse, no 
infusions of sentiment or felicities of 
fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his 
own than that of any among the suc- 
cessors of Dryden; he borrows no 
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lucky turns or commodious modes of 
language from his predecessors. His 
phrases are original, but they are 
sometimes harsh ; as he inherited no 
elegances, none has he bequeathed. 
His expression has every mark of 
laborious study; the line seldom 
seems to have been formed at once; 
the words did not come till they were 
called, and were then put by con- 
straint into their places, where they 
do their duty, but do it sullenly. In 
his greater compositions there may be 
found more rigid stateliness than 
graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negli- 
gent: what he received from Dryden 
he did not lose; neither did he in- 
crease the difficulty of writing by un- 
necessary severity, but uses triplets 
and Alexandrines without scruple. 


GOLDEN RULES for 
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In his preface to ‘‘ Solomon ’’ he pro- 
posed some improvements, by extend- 
ing the sense from one couplet to 
another, with variety of pauses. This 
he has attempted, but without suc- 
cess; his interrupted lines are un- 
pleasing, and his sense as less distinct 
is less striking. 

A survey of the life and writing of 
Prior may exemplify a sentence which 
he doubtless understood well, when 
he read Horace at his uncle’s; ‘‘ The 
vessel long retains the scent which it 
first receives.’’ In his private relaxa- 
tion he revived the tavern, and in his 
amorous pedantry he exhibited the 
college. But on higher occasions and 
nobler subjects, when habit was over- 
powered by the necessity of reflection, 
he wanted not wisdom as a statesman, 
or elegance as a poet. 


the 


PRESERVATION of BOOKS 


Crumbs and 


r. Brander Matthews in his 
‘* Bookbinding Old and 
New ’’ says in his expla- 

wpesy nation of the technical pro- 

i 4 cess of booking: ‘‘I shall 

qi\ follow two masters of the 

vg bibliopegic art * * * and 

Mr. Joseph W. Zaehnsdorf’’ 

from whose work, ‘‘ The Art of Book- 

binding,’’ we have copied the follow- 
ing: 

1. Avoid a dry heat as much as you would 
a damp atmosphere. The one destroys as 
much asthe other. The former will affect 
the binding and the latter the paper. When 
reading, keep all books from the influence 
of the fire. ever keep any books near the 
ceiling where the room is illuminated by 
gas. 

2. Never wet your fingers in turning over 
the leaves, but turn them over from the 
head. Catch each succeeding leaf up by 
the forefinger on the top corner as near the 
fore edge as possible. 

3. Never put cards or folded documents 
into a book or it will break the back. Keep 
such things in a portfolio. 


4. Never read during meals. 
grease are ruinous to books. 


5. Never turn a corner down to keep a 
place but put a piece of paper projecting at 
the head as a mark. 


6. Never push or pull a book along the 
table. To avoid scratches, put a book down 
flat and firmly, and take it up the same way. 


7. Never pull books out of the shelves by 
the headband, or suffer them to stand long 
upon the fore edge. In doing the former the 
back is apt to be pulled or forced, by the 
latter the back gets out of shape. 


8. Always open a book in a gentle manner 
and with a reverent spirit, especially such 
as are newly bound; and never confine the 
leaves with the points of the thumbs; in 
doing so it breaks the back. Lay it upona 
flat surface, and open it lightly, pressing 
upon the open leaves and taking a few sheets 
ata time; go through the book until the 
requisite freedom is obtained. 


9. Always use a paper knife or folder to 
cut up the leaves of uncut books so that the 
edges may be smooth and even. 

Io. Treat books gently, for they are 
friends that never change. We benefit by 
their advice, and they exact no confessions. 
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AUTHORS’ 


1. Robert S. Ball—Dublin, 18zo. 

Time and Tide—In Starry Realms—In the 

High Heavens. 

2. William Le Queux—London, 1864. 
Devil’s Dice—The Great White Queen— 

Of Royal Blood. 

3. Sarah P. McLean—Conn., 1858. 
Cape Cod Folks—Towhead—Leon Ponti- 

fex. 

4. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mass., 1804. 
Marble Faun—Scarlet Letter—Twice Told 

Tales. 

5. Jesse B. Young—FPennsylvania, 1844. 
What a Boy saw in the Army—Days and 

Nights on the Sea—Sermons. 

6. Frank Lee 

1834. : 

Twixt Hammer and Anvil—Mr. Vaughan’s 

Heir—Madame. 


Coles Harris—New 


Beneditt—New York, 


7. Miriam York, 
1834. 
An Utter Failure; Phcebe—Nussy. 
8. Fitzgreene Halleck—Connecticut, 
1790. 
Fanny—Marco Bozzaris—Croaker Papers. 
9. Anne W. Radcliffe—London, 1764. 
The Italian—Romance of the Forest— 
Mysteries of Udolpho. 
10. Frederick Marryat—London, 1792. 
Peter Simple—Jacob Faithful—Midship- 
man Easy. 
11. Susan Warner—New York, 1819. 
Daisy—Queechy—Wide, Wide World. 
12. Henry D. Thoreau—Massachusetts, 
1817. 
Walden—The Maine Woods—Cape Cod. 
13. Gustav Freytag—Ger many, 1816. 
Debit and Credit—The Fabians—The Lost 
Manuscript. 
14. Amanda M. Douglas— Mississippi, 
1837. 
In Trust—Drifted Asunder—Claudia. 
15. William Winter—Mass., 1836. 
Gray Days and Gold—Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land—Old Shrines and Ivy. 
16. Blanche Willis Howard—Maine, 
1847. 
Guenn—One Summer—Aunt Serena. 
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17. Ernest Rhys—London, 1859. 
A London Rose—Fiddler of Carne—Welsh 
Ballads. 
18. Rose Hartwick Thorpe — Indiana, 
7850. 
Fred's Dark Days—Nina Bruce—The 
Chester Girls. 
19. Wm. M. Thackeray—Calcutta, 1811. 
Vanity Fair—Henry Esmond—The 
Virginians. 
20. Frederic J. Stimson— Massachusetts, 
1855. 
Guerndale—King Noanett—Mrs. Knol- 
lys. 
21. Watthew Prior—England, 1664. 
City Mouse and Country Mouse—Alma 
—Solomon. 


22. Emma Lazarus—New York—1849. 
Alide—Songs of a Semite—Poems. 


23. Coventry Patmore—England, 182}. 
Children’s Garland—Angel in the 
House—Religio Poetz. 


24. Alexandre Dumas—France, 180}. 
Count of Monte Cristo—Three Guards- 

men—Twenty Years After. 

25. Louis Zangwill—England, 1869. 
Beautiful Miss Brooke—Syren from 

Bath—A Drama in Dutch. 


26. Charles C. Coffin—New Hampshire, 
182}. 
Boys of ’76—The Story of Liberty— 
Marching to Victory. 
27. Alexandre Dumas, fils—Paris, 1824. 
Camille— Clemenceau Case— Duchess 
Annette. 
28. John Mackie—England, 1862. 
Devil’s Playground—Sinners Twain— 
Heart of the Prairie. 
29. William R. Paterson—Scotiand, 1871. 
Nancy Noon— The Tormentor— Siren 
City. 
30. Robert J. Burdette— Pennsylvania, 
1844. 
Chimes from a Jester’s Beils- -Innach 
Garden—Hawkeyetems. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


ankee Enchantments,’’ a col- 
lection of stories by Charles 
Battell Loomis, author of 
‘*Just Rhymes,’’ etc., will 
appear shortly. It will con- 
tain a number of illustra- 
tions. 


‘¢ Americans,’”’ a new 
book of drawings by Charles Dana 
Gibson, is announced by R. H. Rus- 
sell. 

‘*The Innermost Heart of Man,”’ 
by Norman Duncan, is in preparation 
He has found his material for these 
stories in the Syrian quarter of New 
York City. 

‘* Beasts and Birds,’’ a picture book 
for children, with verses by Helen 
Hay, will appear in the fall. With 
full-page drawings by Frank Verbeck. 


‘*Eben Holden,’’ a character story 
of northern New York, by Irving 
Bacheller, is announced for early pub- 
lication. ‘‘Uncle Eb’”’ is a quaint 
character of the fields and forests of 
St. Lawrence Country, as practical as 
he is simple and as rugged in nature 
as he is noble in soul. 


‘The author of ‘‘ Father Goose,’’ 
lL. Frank Baum, has followed up his 
success with a juvenile entitled ‘‘ A 
New Wonderland,’’ which is shortly 
to be issued. The reader is introduced 
to a marvelous and hitherto undis- 
covered country, peopled with the 
quaintest and merriest characters ever 
conceived to delight childish hearts. 


Henry Clews, in his new book, 
‘“*The Wall Street Point of View,’’ 
will demolish the idea generally held 
that Wall Street is a gamblers’ para- 
dise, and will show that it is a place 
where hard work and application win. 
His ‘‘ hard study of facts’’ is a val- 
uable contribution to the literature 
about ‘‘ The Street ’’’ and his theories 
concerning borrowing and lending 
will make widespread discussion. 


The new volume of Messrs. Me- 
thuen’s novelist series is entitled 
‘The Nigger Knights,’’ by F. Nor- 
reys Connell. It is a romance of 
Africa. The author imagines that 
somewhere in the heart of Africa live 
the descendants of those who went out 
with the Crusades, and he has at- 
tempted to recreate the life of such an 
isolated community. The fact that 
old Crusader swords have been found 
on the Sudan battlefields suggested 
the idea of his story to Mr. Connell. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


‘““The Master Christian,’’ a new 
novel by Marie Corelli, will appear 
early in the fall. This work was 
begun a short time before the novel- 
ist’s almost fatal illness at the end of 
1897, which incapacitated her from 
every kind of exertion. She resumed 
her writing, a little each day, under 
the advice of her physicians till, when 
her health was restored, she was able 
to concentrate herself entirely upon it 
in her usual way. ‘‘ The Master- 
Christian ’’’ will startle many by its 
daring yet highly poetic conception, 
and its fearless treatment of one of the 
most vital problems of the time. 


‘* China, the Long-Lived Empire,” 
will be the first book on the subject 
to appear since the present uprising 
startled the nations of the West. It 
was scheduled by the Century Com- 
pany for publication in the fall, but 
was ready for binding when the first 
cablegram brought news of the activ- 
ity of the ‘‘ Boxers.’’ The author, 
Miss Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, was 
one of the secretaries of the Oriental 
Congress at Rome last year, and is a 
well-known writer on the Far East, 
among her publications being ‘‘Jin- 
rikisha Days in Japan’’ and ‘‘Java, 
the Garden of the East.’’ During the 
past fifteen years she has visited 
China seven times, and her present 
work is fully illustrated. 
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By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Richard Salter Storrs, whose crowded 
and useful life has but just ended, was 
the last of the great pulpit orators. 
When Edward Everett returned from 
his English mission a half century 
ago, he told his nephew, Edward 
Everett Hale, that in the four years of 
his absence American taste in public 
speaking had wholly changed; by 
which he meant that high regard for 
the set speech, the oration, had van- 
ished. It lasted longer in the pulpit 
than on the platform. The ‘‘ Ad- 
dresses, on Foreign Missions,’’ by Dr. 
Storrs, now published, represent the 
Alexandrian oration at its best in 
teligious letters. In these ten ad- 
dresses, delivered in the last ten 
years of his life, from 1888 to 1899, 
all but the last at meetings of the 
American Board, of which he was 
President, the plea for missions is 
uttered in all its phases and relations, 
human, personal, Christian, national, 
business, commercial and lastly as 
the constant force in the redemption 
of the race. This great theme gave 
Dr. Storrs a field for all his powers. 
His pages have here the swan-song 
note. These addresses are the lineal 
descendants of the mightier pulpit 
voices of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. They represent the 
sane broad view, the same earnest 
study and the same elevation. These 
qualities remain in other forms in our 
pulpit. The august march, the fas- 
tidious choice of words and the stately 
full-dress of Dr. Storr’s periods no 
longer are heard. 


* 

* * 

“The New Lucian,’’ by the late 
H. D. Traill, isa book which may not 





be much read ; but which is sure to 
be greatly enjoyed. The imitation of 
Lucian is frequent. His achievement 
is more rare. Nor has Mr. Traill 
achieved. ‘There lacks that mordant 
acid which dissolves away the weak- 
ness and folly of men and only in 
Lucian does each character live. But 
Mr. Traill is learned, allusive, sympa- 
thetic and clear-headed. Better criti- 
cal work than his companion of 
Lucretius and Virgil has not been in 
our day ; but those who sincerely care 
for such things, or caring love, are 
few. Faith, politics, the day’s issues, 
letters, French affairs, are each here 
lightly and sharply touched, all in the 
scholar’s spirit, now gone, for Mr. 
Traill could not secure even com- 
petent proof-reader, for his quotations 
and ‘‘utterioris’’ for ‘‘ ulterious’’ 
and ‘‘quor’’ for ‘‘quos’’ vex the 
eye. 


* 
* * 


The ‘‘ Races of Men,’’ by M. J. 
Deniker, is a useful summary of a 
rapidly advancing science. M. Den- 
iker, chief librarian of the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris, is an anthro- 
pologist of the French order, alert, 
familiar with the literature of his sub- 
ject, not a practical explorer and given 
to paring general facts, often ragged 
and uneven, into neat theorems. This 
makes him admirable in his summa- 
ries, but dangerous in his details. 
Half this somewhat chunky and well- 
written volume in the Contemporary 
Science Series describes the human 
race as a naturalist would describe an 
animal ‘‘ in a state of nature.’’ When 
men are civilized they become of as 
little interest to an anthropologist as 
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domesticated animals to a naturalist. 
The last half of this condensed reposi- 
tory of man’s study of men summar- 
izes the record of human races. With 
full notes and references, this book is, 
among other valuable points, an ex- 
cellent finding list for the literature of 
the subject. There are slips, as when 
the Melkits and Wahabits are termed 
‘* two religious sects of Arabs.’’ The 
first is one of the four schools of Mos- 
lem law. The other is a heretic 
schism similar to Protestant Puritan- 
ism. Yet in general, the book is 
accurate and up to date. It is too 
much of a manual to be easy reading, 
—for reference rather; but, by judi- 
ciously skipping the lesser subdivi- 
sion, a broad and interesting view can 
be obtained. There are valuable 
tables of cephalic indexes and full but 
not complete indices of names and 
subjects, a great aid. 
xs 

If Professor Paul S. Reinsch of the 
University of Wisconsin, can continue 
on a larger scale: the clear analytical 
and illuminating statements of the 
first few pages of his ‘‘ World Poli- 
tics,’ the country has a very im- 
portant addition to its political think- 
ers. In these prefatory remarks, 
Mr. Reinsch points out that humanity, 
the ideal from the middle of the 
eighteenth to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, has been replaced by 
nationalism. During the nineteenth 
century, nations have acquired indi- 
viduality and character. In the 
twentieth, they will struggle for the 
mastery, in a period of national im- 
perialism. Setting his world-stage in 
this vigorous fashion, Mr. Reinsch 
describes in detail the Chinese 
situation. His grasp of the internal 
constitution of China is less complete 
than his knowledge of dispatches, 
concessions, conventions and treaties. 
These are well summarized with here 
and thereaslip. Lord Beaconsfield 
did not bring ‘‘colonial troops to 
Cypress,’’ but Indian troops to Malta. 
To the review of railroads built and 
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projected in China, there succeeds g 
sketch of German affairs, all with a 
strong leaning towards the imperial 
view. Throughout this book is 
‘‘made in Germany ’’—the Germany 
of Nietzche. A convenience for cur- 
rent reading, the volume is a useful 
summary of the current world spirit. 
«*% 

‘* Bird Studies with a Camera,’’ by 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman, is just right. 
He tells the lens needed and the 
camera. In his photographs he speci- 
fies stop shutter and light. He shows 
a print from the original negative and 
the enlargement. In successive chap- 
ters of enthralling interest—to a pho- 
tographer—he describes in minute 
detail the practical work of photo- 
graphing nine bird-haunts. The 
patience, the enthusiasm and the 
skill this work needs, none but the 
photographer can know. For him, 
the book will open a new world. 

«x 

Mr. R. V. Risley is a young writer 
with French models. In ‘The 
Sledge’’ he has tried to tell a story 
first of the way of a man with a maid 
and second of the way of a maid with 
a man of a sort familiar in French but 
for which plain English is unsuitable. 
There are many dashes in place ot 
formal punctuation and the author 
holds his breath oftener than the 
reader. Part is in Russia and part in 
France, and neither in that land of 
reality which justifies dubious romance, 
though Mr. Risley has labored much, 
and takes himself more seriously than 
he does the Ten Commandments. 


* 
%* * 


The ‘‘ Touchstone,’’ by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, opens a new page in Ameri- 
can letters. It tells the tragedy of a 
man, weak, sensitive and of worldly 
desire and success, who loses his soul 
to win the woman he loves and by her 
is saved and raised to a redeeming 
height. This story, carved not written, 
may have no great circulation and it is 











easy to see faults in its excessive finish, 
particularly in a day when everyone 
writes with a dull pen and in muddy 
ink. A crow quill and India ink is 
Mrs. Wharton’s medium. But there 
is in this short tale of fate, sin and 
its last fruit of sharp pain to those who 
love—or they lose or they hold—that 
which sets the book apart. One, by 
Mrs. Wharton, has gone before—‘‘ The 
Greater Inclination ’’—so that there is 
here that reach for the full sight apt to 
be seen in all big work at start by 
hands keen and strong. This is its 
lack ; but what it has is of more weight 
and this is its grip on that lesson of 
life which in the end is one for us all. 
The Greek saw that at the last 
woman-wit is terrible, and not as lesser 
men deem soft or sweet or fair. It 
strikes in the end as the bolt strikes. 
Tito sums this in Romola and the like 
is in this book—a threshold work 
whose open door may open on any 
opportunity in letters. If Mrs. Whar- 
ton only would not have this small care 
for the grace of words and the graces 
of the day and see things instead in 
the larger life. 


* 
* * 


Russian literature has an influence 
on our own out of all proportion to 
our knowledge of its growth, charac- 
ter and development. Other litera- 
tures we know by periods—Russian 
only by persons. Mr. K. Walisyewski 
has therefore done a most useful ser- 
vice to the general reader in ‘‘ Russian 
Literature ’’—in the Literatures of the 
World Series—which carries one over 
the entire range of Slave letters. It 
is large enough to be more than a 
mere sketch, it is accurate, it can be 
trusted, and it is neither vague nor 
thapsodical. The summaries of the 
content and message of each man are 
in particular valuable. 


* 

* * 
The best ‘‘catching-up’’ book 
about the South African struggle is 


Mr. Spencer Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Lessons 
of the War.’’ It was contributed in 
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articles week by week to Zhe London 
Letter. Much the best which have 
appeared. It comes down to the re- 
lief of Ladysmith. It is not long, 
about a page of a newspaper and if 
you read it, the disordered fragments of 
dispatches which you have been read- 
ing for seven months, will digest into 
an ordered knowledge and memory 
of the war. 





** 

Professor John Bates Clark is one 
of the few political economists who 
have waited until he had something to 
say before saying anything. The one 
point at which political economy goes 
to the heart of the average man is 
whether on the average the average 
man is getting his just average share. 
If this can be proved, the social ma- 
chine is right. If it cannot, it is 
wrong and a smash is certain. This, 
whether the smash bring improve- 
ment or not, for when justice smites, 
it asks not if the next estate is to be 
better, but only whether the last estate 
has been worse than it should be. For 
twenty years Mr. Clark has been in 
his work advancing towards the view 
that, automatically, the working of 
society tends to a just distribution be- 
cause each worker gets what his work 
is worth and worthy to society. To 
use his own words: ‘‘ Where natural 
laws have their way, the share of in- 
come that attaches to any productive 
function is gauged by the actual pro- 
duct of it.’’ By ‘‘ natural laws,’’ 
Professor Clark means complete com- 
petition and freedom of contract, with 
the protection of one and the enforce- 
ment of the others. The truth on 
which he insists is the tendency in 
any job to pay each man in it, not 
what he himself needs and desires, but 
just that share of the outcome of the 
job which will best keep the job go- 
ing. If he has the rare talent and 
skill of bossing the job, he will get 
more because there are always more 
jobs than bosses, and society automat- 
ically tends to stimulate by an abund- 
ant reward the talent it needs. So 
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through all the scale, with the constant 
chance on one side and the other that 
too much or too little will be paid, 
each interfering with the prosperity of 
the job. In one case, society runs 
down because it has paid the boss too 
little, or explodes because the com- 
moner kinds of effort got too little ; 
but as long as society freely develops 
and is improving its automatic distri- 
bution may be assumed to be right 
because the job keeps going and im- 
proves. Professor Clark was an Am- 
herst man. He is now in Columbia. 
He long lectured at Johns Hopkins. 
He has in the past twenty years sown 
more sane and original ideas, than any 
one man in his particular trade. His 
is the reassuring view and take it all 
in all is true, provided one keeps a 
clear grasp on the fact that distribu- 
tion is fair only when society is pro- 
gressive, increasing the average com- 
fort, as it has under modern economic 
development. 


* 
* * 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw has added 
another novel, ‘‘ An Unsocial Social- 
ist,’’ to the fiction he has written be- 
fore. He is easily the keenest dra- 
matic critic of the last ten years. Not 
always the most just but the most 
penetrating and suggestive. Believing 
in Socialism, he has launched more 
than one sincere defense of its posi- 
tions. In his group of plays, one or 
two have just missed of success. He 
has written capitally of music. A life 
like this does not lack for amusement. 
What it is without is common sense. 
He thinks too much to write a good 
novel. For that, a man must see 
things as they are. No man does, 
who is always thinking about things 
as they might be. In the first half of 
his novel, Mr. Shaw’s dramatic expe- 
rience aids him in keeping conversa- 
tion and situation brisk, moving and 
taking. By the last half, he has grown 
tired of making his people talk and 
describes them instead, interweaving 
much of Shaw, keen conclusive and 
brilliant. This easily runs into the 
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interweaving both of the argument 
for Socialism and of the practical diffi- 
culty of applying its principles in the 
individual life. The hero does the 
last, inflicts an infinite deal of harm 
and the poor wife, he has abandoned, 
dies in the first half. In the last, he 
makes a commonplace match. Like 
Mr. Shaw in his own later years, 
not his argument, but himself is at 
length vanquished by the social 
machine. 


* 
* * 


Marie Corelli is much scorned of 
critics and much admired of readers. 
There is reason for both, as appears 
in ‘‘ Boy,’’ just published. It car- 
ries a young child born of a foolish 
mother, and a_ dissipated father, 
through the early care of an elderly 
aunt of a conventional loveliness—a 
neglected school. disgraceful dissipa- 
tion and death on the battlefield at 
Colenso. About ‘‘ Boy’’ revolve a 
fine old officer, a lovely, young girl 
and her American lover, too rich for 
his good or hers. In this story which 
has wholly abandoned the field of her 
former triumphs, Miss Corelli tells a 
simple story with simplicity, barring 
some Quidaesque comment on the 
way we live now; but these pages 
make clear her story-telling power 
which she has and which survives all 
her overdrawn machinery of the su- 
pernatural. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Rush Rhees, President of Roch- 
ester University and for many years 
professor in the Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Newton, Mass., has written 
the ‘‘ Life of Jesus of Nazareth,”’ 
from the standpoint of the Christian 
scholar. Reverent, accurate, informed, 
familiar with the last utterance of 
criticism and holding the old faith, 
President Rhees has told the story 
with great simplicity, open to all new 
light, yet without ever losing spiritual 
teaching. There is lack of emotion, 
but there is no want of that which is 
more valuable, conviction. 
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n important distinctive feature 
of the July Century is the 
first of several anecdotal pa- 
pers by William Mason, en- 
titled ‘‘Memories of a Musi- 
cal Life.’’ Of special timeli- 
ness is an article on ‘‘ The 
Commercial Ascendancy of 

the United States,’’ by Carroll D. 

Wright. This number is pre-eminent- 

ly astory number, containing, in ad- 

dition to Dr. Mitchell’s serial, ‘‘ Dr. 

North and His Friends,’’ eight com- 

plete stories. There are many fine 

illustrations, including nine pictures 
by Castaigne of the external features 
of the Paris Exposition. 


The third and concluding part of 
Mr. E. E. Easton’s series, entitled 
“Inside the Boer Linés,’’ is the open- 
ing feature of Harper's. ‘‘ Walks and 
Talks with Tolstoy,’’ by Hon. Andrew 
D. White, describes the personality 
of the distinguished Russian. Fred A. 
McKenzie has a paper on ‘‘ English 
War Correspondents in South Africa,’’ 
which tells of the men who have kept 
the world informed of the progress of 
battles, victories and defeats. The 
serials are continued, and there are 
several short stories, while poems and 
the ‘‘Editor’s Drawer,’’ add to the 
attractiveness of the number. 


In Richard Harding Davis’ article, 
“The Relief of Ladysmith,’’ in Scrid- 
ner’s, he gives a vivid impression of 
the ways of living, the privations, 
suffering, and the constant danger in 
the besieged city, and of the fine spirit 
of endurance that enabled its defenders 
to hold out until the last. The first 
of the papers on “‘ The Slave Trade in 
America,’’ by John R. Spears, appears 
in this number. These will supply 
the first complete narrative dealing 
with the subject in all its aspects. 
Another article by Thomas F. Millard, 
the correspondent who has been on 
the Boer side throughout the war, and 
who has made a careful study of their 
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methods of fighting, deals with ‘‘ The 
Boer As a Soldier.’’ Senator Hoar 
contributes an entertaining article on 
‘‘ Harvard College Fifty-eight Years 
Ago,’’ dealing with college customs, 
classes, and many of the famous men 
who made up the university world of 
the old days. 


In ‘‘ The Sea-Builders,’’ by Ray 
Stannard Baker, in A/cClure’s, typical 
instances are given of the boldness, 
skill and endurance of the men who 
erect the danger signals on rocks and 
shoals. The article is illustrated with 
photographs loaned by the United 
States Lighthouse board. ‘‘ A Trag- 
edy of Frontier Fort Life,’’ by W. J. 
Carney, is a true story from the recol- 
lections of a private inthe army. A 
story of the Boer war, written from 
the field, by Rudyard Kipling, is en- 
titled ‘‘The Outsider.’’ Of timely 
interest is ‘‘ Railway Development in 
China,’’ by Wm. Barclay Parsons. 
‘The Life of the Master,” by Rev. 
John Watson, D. D., is continued. 


Among the best features of the 
Allantic are: ‘‘ The Independence of 
the Executive,’’ by Grover Cleveland ; 
‘* Some Prejudices about Life Assur- 
ance,”’ by James W. Alexander; 
‘Soul Flight,’’ by John Vance 
Cheney; ‘‘A Difficult Case,’’ by W. 
D. Howells ; ‘‘ Meditations of an Ex- 
School-Committee Woman,’’ by Mar- 
tha B. Dunn; ‘‘ Cuba of To-Day and 
To-Morrow,’”’ by J. D. Whelpley ; 
‘* Verses from the Canticle of the 
Road,’’ by Arthur Colton; ‘‘ A Shep- 
herd of the Sierras,’’ by Mary Austin; 
‘‘A Bit of Old France,’’ by Harriet. 
Monroe; ‘‘ Missouri,’’ by Charles M. 
Harvey ; ‘‘ Impressionism and Appre- 
ciation,’’ by Lewis E. Gates, and 
‘* Araby the Blest,’’ by Annie Eliot 
Trumbull. 


The frontispiece of the Cosmopolitan 
is a view of the Trocadero and Colonial 
section of the Paris Exposition. ‘‘ First 
View of the Exposition of 1900,’’ is 
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an illustrated article by F. A. Kidder; 
‘* Henley Week,’’ is by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. Of timely interest is Al- 
exander Hume Ford’s, ‘‘ Is Russia 
to Control All of Asia’’? with illus- 
trations and maps; ‘‘ Modern College 
Education,” by David Starr Jordan, 
is a consideration of Herbert Spencer’s 
essay on education. Other interesting 
articles are ‘‘Women in Turkey: 
Their Rights and Wrongs,”’ by Lucy 
M. J. Garnett; ‘‘ The Central City of 
the West,’’ by Charles S. Gleed; 
and ‘‘ The Trusts and the End,’’ by 
John Brisben Walker. 


A portrait of Emilie Schaumburg, 
is the frontispiece in current Lippin- 
cott’s. ‘*An Anti-Climax’’ is the 
complete novel, by Ellen Olney Kirk, 
author of ‘‘The Story of Margaret 
Kent,’”’ etc. Of unusual interest is 
the sketch of ‘‘ Emilie Schaumburg,”’ 
by Virginia Tatnall Peacock. It is 
written for a forthcoming volume 
entitled ‘‘ Belles of America’’; 
‘‘Damnabilissimus Juvenis,’’ is a 
story by Beulah Marie Dix; ‘‘ Asa 
Dream When One Awaketh,’’ is a 
story of a graduation, by Marion 
Harland, author of ‘‘ His Great 
Self’’; ‘‘ A Monk From the Ghetto,’’ 
is by Martha Wolfenstein, and ‘‘ Vit- 
toria,’’ by Stephen Crane, the fifth in 
the series of ‘‘Great Battles of the 
World’’; ‘‘ How Willett Wooed the 
Widow,’’ is a story by Samuel Min- 
turn Peck. 


Munsey’s has as frontispiece a por- 
trait of Major-General Robert S. S. 
Baden-Powell. ‘‘ College Rooms and 
Their Traditions,’’ by Edward Bolt- 
wod, is an interesting article on the 
American undergraduate. ‘‘ Soldiers 
of the Rail,’’ by Cy Warman, tells 
of the men who run the great Western 
freight trains. ‘‘ Magnificent New- 
port’’ is described and illustrated by 
Hartley Davis, and ‘‘The Stage’’ 
give a review of the theatrical séason 
of 1899-1900. Max Pemberton’s and 
Henry Seton Merriman’s serials are 
continued, and there are storiettes by 
well-known writers. 


‘* How New York Gets Its Drink. 
ing Water” is an interesting illus- 
trated article by Cromwell Childe in 
The Junior Munsey. ‘‘ College Boat 
Racing,’’ by F. D. Colson, is a review 
of the methods by which rowing has 
been brought to its present high posi- 
tion in the world. ‘ Russell Sage 
as He Is,’’ by Perriton Maxwell, is 
a character sketch of the great fin- 
ancier which shows him in a new 
light. There are short stories by 
William LeQueux, Maud Howard 
Peterson, and other well-known 
authors, while the poems, etc., will 
satisfy all readers of this publication. 


“The Old Elm on Boston Com- 
mon ’’ is the frontispiece in the current 
New England Magazine. Abbie Fear- 
well Brown contributes ‘‘ Notable Trees 
About Boston.’’ ‘‘ Provincetown, 
The Tip of the Cape’’ is an illustrated 
article by Edmund J. Carpenter. 
Other articles are ‘‘ Some Features of 
Old Connecticut Farming,’’ by C. N. 
Hall; ‘‘A Gallant Silken Trade,” 
by Alice Morse Earle ; ‘‘ The Range- 
ley Lakes,’’ by Arthur L. Golder, 
illustrated , ‘‘ What France Does for 
Education,’ by Jean Charlemagne 
Bracq, and ‘‘A Seven Years’ Out- 
ing,’’ by Frances Beecher Perkins, 
illustrated. 


Even to the chronic theatre-goers of 
long experience, it may be a surprise 
to learn that one of the very oldest 
actors in point of service, still before 
the public, is Mr. Stuart Robson. 
Long association with youthful roles, 
and the freshness and vigor of his 
portrayals make it difficult for us to 
realize that his public career extends 
over nearly half a century. Yet in 
the July number of verybody’s 
Magazine appears the first installment 
of a series of articles by Mr. Robson 
in the nature of an autobiography, 
and entitled ‘‘ The Memories of Fifty 
Years.’’ The Simple Explanation for 
the month is on ‘‘ Liquid Air.’’ The 
story of Petroleum is told, and a brief 
account of the workings of the oil in- 
dustry. 
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The Argosy opens with a complete 
story, ‘‘ When York Was King,’’ by 
F. K. Scribner and J. B. Thill, relat- 
ing the exciting experiences of a 
Scottish lord in England at the close 
of the Wars of the Roses. ‘‘ A Flight 
That Failed,’’ by Emily D. McBride, 
tells how a Shaker maiden went out 
into the world, and what befell her 
there. There are several good short 
stories and poems and the serials are 
continued, adding to the attractiveness 
of the number. 

The Puritan has many interesting 
articles for July, some being ‘‘ Cats 
Lodged and Boarded,’’ by R. B. John- 
stone, illustrating a novel institution 
in Washington for homeless and 
destitute cats; ‘‘ Raising Mushrooms 
for Market,’’ by René Bache; and 
“The Transmigration of the Sweat 
Shop,’’ by Theodore Dreiser. The 
short stories are full of interest, while 
the ‘‘ First Aid to the Young House- 
keeper,’ and ‘‘Ins and Outs of 
Housekeeping ’’ give much useful in- 
formation on this important subject. 


FAMILY. 

‘‘The Fashionable Summer Resorts 
of the Century ”’ is a feature of the July 
Ladies’ Home Journal, especially inter- 
esting from the glimpse it gives of the 
social life of these places at times when 
they were considered accessible only 
totherich. ‘‘ The Girl Who Fought 
in the Revolution’’ is the story of a 
young woman who battled for the 
cause of liberty on the field and made 
innumerable conquests of female 
hearts. She enlisted as a man and 
wore the uniform of a soldier. Ed- 
ward Bok writes of ‘‘ The American 
Man and the Country,’’ ‘‘ An Amer- 
can Mother ’’ writes on ‘‘Is a College 
Education the Best for Our Girls? ’’ 
and Edward B. Rawson on ‘‘ Letting 
Children Rest in Summer.’’ ‘A 
Missionary in the Great West,’’ 
“The Autobiography of a Girl,”’ 
“The Voice in the Choir’’ and ‘‘ The 
Story the Doctor Told ’’ are all inter- 
esting features. 


Among the strong points of the 
Woman’s Home Companion is its time- 
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liness to the season and the passing 
of events, in the various departments 
bristling with information invaluable 
to the housewife during the hot days, 
and longer articles dealing with 
‘* Paris Memories of Franklin and 
Lafayette,’’ ‘‘ The Home of Wash- 
ington’s Mother,’’ ‘‘ Among the Wild 
Birds,’’ and ‘‘Country Homes for 
City People.’’ Good stories abound, 
and there is something to interest 
every one in the family. 


SPORTS. 


‘*‘Man-Hunting in the Pound,’’ by 
John Fox, Jr., incurrent Outing, isa 
personal experience in Kentucky bor- 
der life, illustrated by E. M. Ashe. 
‘*By-Gone International Athletic 
Contests,’’ by William B. Curtis, 
gives some idea what Americans have 
accomplished. ‘‘ Up-Stream Canoe 
Craft,’’ is by Albert B. Chandler, 
and illustrated by G. W. Bonte. 
Francis Gribble in ‘‘ The Growth 
of Grindelwald,’’ describes early as- 
cents of the Jungfrau—Old Legends 
of the Glacier Passes. A few remarks 
on ‘‘Salmon Angling,’’ are con- 
tributed by Dean Sage, illustrated by 
James L. Weston. In ‘‘ The Wheel- 
ways of Ontario,’’ Robert Bruce 
describes a trip from Detroit to Mon- 
treal. ‘‘When Losing is Winning,’’ 
by L. C. Howe, is a story of Harvard- 
Yale boat race. 


JUVENILE. 


The ever-glorious Fourth was not 
forgotten when the editor of S?. Nich- 
olas ‘‘made up’’ the July number of 
that magazine for the young. ‘‘ The 
Battle of Santiago’’ (July 3, 1898) is 
the frontispiece. It illustrates a paper 
by Miss Jessie Peabody Frothingham, 
in which are chronicled ‘‘ Some Great 
Sea-Fights,’’ beginning with Manila 
and Santiago and going back thence 
to the first great event in naval war- 
fare. ‘‘ Porto Rico’s First ‘ Fourth’ ”’ 
is described by Frederick A. Ober. 
‘“‘The Cannon-Cracker is another 
timely bit of versification by Mary 
Marshall Parks; and other contribu- 
tions dealing, more or less directly, 
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with matters warlike are ‘‘A Little 
Daughter of the Revolution,’’ by Mary 
Bradley ; ‘‘ The Siege of Number Six,’’ 
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by Rossiter Johnson, and ‘‘ Towser: 
A Sailor’s Pet’’ on the old ‘‘ Mono- 
cacy.’’ 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


nleavened Bread,’’ by Robert 

Grant, was foremost among 

the most wanted books o 

fiction last month—a 

merited recognition of its 

intrinsic strength. It is the 

story of a selfish woman’s 

life so told as to throw a 

strong light on many social and 

political ills, while it teems with 

human interest and sharp characteri- 

zation. ‘‘The Farringdons,’’ by 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, is a de- 

lightful character study enlivened with 

unaffected humor, and will bring 

new honor to the author of ‘‘ The 

Double Thread’’. ‘‘The Bath 

Comedy,’’ by the Castles,’’ ‘‘ The 

Grip of Honor,’’ by Cyrus T. Brady, 

and ‘‘ Robert Tournay,’’ by William 

Sage, have also made a good impres- 

sion. Next to stories of human 

nature, the charm of physical nature 

asserts its undiminished hold on read- 

ers, as shown by the steady call for 

books about wild animals, flowers and 
trees. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

‘*The Gentleman from Indiana,’’ by 
Booth Tarkington. 

‘*When Knighthood was in Flower,” by 
Edwin Caskoden (Charles Major). 

‘‘Philip Winwood,’”’ by Robert Neilson 
Stephens. 

“The Bath Comedy,”’ 
Egerton Castle. 

‘The Farringdons,’’ by Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler. 


by Agnes and 


‘‘Wild Animals I Have Known,” by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

‘‘ The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 

‘‘Nature’s Garden,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 

‘* A Guide to the Trees,’’ by Alice Louns- 


berry. 


‘*The Unknown,”’ by Camille Flammarion. 
‘*A Guide to the Wild Flowers,’’ by Mrs. 
William Starr Dana. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


‘* Deacon Bradbury,’’ by Edwin A. Dix. 

‘‘Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant.” 

‘‘The Voice of the People,’ by Ellen 
Glasgow. 

‘*The Farringdons,’’ by Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler. 

‘‘Sophia,’’ by Stanley J. Weyman. 

‘Three Men on Wheels,’’ by Jerome K. 
Jerome. 


‘‘How to Know the Wild Flowers,” by 
Mrs. William Starr Dana. 

‘* Nature’s Garden,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 

‘‘Wild Animals I Have Known,’’ by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

‘* Paris as It Is,’’? by Katharine De Forest. 

‘Sailing Alone Around the World,” by 
Joshua Slocum. 

‘‘The Ways of Men,’’ by Eliot Gregory. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia : 


‘‘The Garden of Eden,’’ by Blanche 
Willis Howard. 

‘* Sophia,’’ by Stanley J. Weyman. 

‘*Robert Tournay,’’ by William Sage. 

‘* The Grip of Honor,’’ by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 

“The Bath Comedy,”’ 
Egerton Castle. 

‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 


by Agnes and 


‘*A Guide to the Wild Flowers, by Mrs. 
William Starr Dana. 

‘*A Guide to the Trees,’’ by Alice Louns- 
berry. 

‘*The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 

‘*Our Presidents and How 
Them,” by Col. A. K. McClure. 

‘*Salons, Colonial and Republican,”’ by 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. a 

“The Mississippi Valley in the Civil 
War,”’ by John Fiske. 


we Make 














At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


“ Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant. 

“Three Men on Wheels,’’ by Jerome K. 
Jerome. 

“ Sophia,’’ by Stanley J. Weyman. 

‘The Grip of Honor,’’ by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 

“From Kingdom to Colony,’’ by Mary 
Devereux. 

“The Bath Comedy,’’ by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. 





‘‘Nature’s Garden,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 

‘The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 

‘*A Guide to the Trees,’’ by Alice Louns- 
berry. 
“The Mississippi Valley in the Civil 
War,” by John Fiske. 

“Prophets of the Nineteenth Century,’’ 
by Mary Alden Ward. 

“Total Eclipses of the Sun,’’ by Mabel 
Loomis Todd. 





He Made 1 Swap Which Satisfied the 


t’s astonishing how book col- 
lecting will blunt a man’s 
conception of the rights of 

wang meum et tuum,’’ said the 
oa proprietor of a delightful 

9 old secondhand store on the 
weg south side of the town. ‘‘I 

wouldn’t trust a confirmed 

collector as far as I could throw 
Jackson square by the monument. 
They all consider themselves licensed 
privateers, and when one of them 
wants any particular volume and 
can’t buy it the chances are it will 
mysteriously disappear the first time 
he pays you a visit. I am on to most 
of the tricks of the fraternity, how- 
ever, and it takes a pretty smooth 
individual to secure any plunder in 
this shop. 

‘Only recently I circumvented an 
old gentleman in a manner that is apt 
to adhere to his memory for some 
time. He isa passionate admirer ot 
Dickens, and has a fine collection of 
eatly editions and books in general 
relating to the great novelist. One of 
his sets, a very handsome print with 
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At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


‘* Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant. 

‘* Robert Tournay,’’ by William Sage. 

‘* Love in a Cloud,’’ by Arlo Bates. 

‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

‘* Sophia,’’ by Stanley J. Weyman. 

‘* The Gentleman from Indiana,’’ by Booth 
Tarkington. 


‘* The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 

‘*A Guide to the Wild Flowers,’’ by Mrs. 
William Starr Dana. 

‘* A Guide to the Trees,”’ by Alice Louns- 
berry. 

‘* Bird Studies With a Camera,’’ by Frank 
M. Chapman. 

“Wild Animals I Have Known,’’ by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

‘‘The Mississippi Valley in the Civil 
War,” by John Fiske. 





Second-hand Dealer 





the original Cruikshank plates, is 
short one volume, the eighth. I 
have a copy of the same edition, 
and he has tried repeatedly to get 
me to break it so as to complete 
his own, but I have of course 
refused. 

‘‘ Then I noticed that he began to 
drop in of afternoons with a book 
under his arm, looking up and down 
the shelves. The volume he carried 
bore a close external resemblance to 
the copy of Dickens he wanted, and I 
suspected at once that I would some 
day find them exchanged. Conse- 
quently I locked up the coveted 
volume eight and substituted a worth- 
less treatise on mathematics bound in 
the same manner. My visitor knew 
the exact location of the book on the 
shelf, and the other day I purposely 
gave him an opportunity to make the 
shift. It was done in a twinkling, 
and presently he strolled out. I 
haven’t seen him since. The book 
he left was a very pretty copy of 
Keats. Iam well satisfied with the 
swap.—Redbank Register. 
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PATRIOTIC 


GOD SAVE THE NATION. 


Thou who ordainest, for the land’s salvation, 
Famine, and fire, and sword, and lamenta- 
tion 
Now unto Thee we lift our supplication— 
God save the Nation ! 


By the great sign foretold of Thy appearing. 
‘Coming in clouds, while mortal men stand 
fearing, 
Show us, amid the smoke of battle clearing, 
Thy chariot nearing. 


By the brave blood that floweth like a river, 
Hurl Thou a thunderbolt from out Thy 
#)"" quiver ! 
Break Thou the strong gates! every fetter 
shiver ! 
Smite and deliver. 


Slay Thou our foes, or turn them to derision ! 
Then, in the blood-red Valley of Decision, 
Clothe Thou the fields, as in the prophet’s 
vision, 
With peace Elysian ! 
By Theodore Tilton. 


MY NATIVE LAND. 


Where is the minstrel’s native land ?— 
Where sparks of noble soul flashed high, 
Where garlands bloomed in Honor’s 

eye, 
Where manly bosoms glowed with joy, 

Touched by Religion’s altar brand,— 

There was my native land ! 


Name me the minstrel’s native land,— 
Though now her sons lie slain in heaps, 
Though wounded and disgraced, she 

weeps, 
Beneath her soil the freeman sleeps. 

The land of oaks—the German land— 

They called my native land ! 


Why weeps the minstrel’s native land ?— 
To see her people’s princes cower 
Before the wrathful tyrant’s power; 
She weeps, that in the stormy hour 

No soul at her high call will stand, 

That grieves my native land ! 


Whom calls the minstrel’s native land ?— 
She calls the voiceless gods, her cries 
Like thunder-storms assail the skies, 
She bids her sons, her freemen, rise, 

‘On righteous Heaven’s avenging hand. 

She calls—my native land ! 
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What will the minstrel’s native land ?— 
She’ll crush the slaves of despot power, 
Drive off the bloodhounds from her 

shore, 
And suckle free-born sons once more, 

Or lay them free beneath the sand ; 

That will my native land ! 


And hopes the minstrel’s native land ?— 
She hopes—she hopes! Her cause is 
just. 
Her faithful sons will wake—they must. 
In God Most High she puts her trust, 
On His great altar leans her hand, 
And hopes—my native land ! 
By Karl Theodor Korner. 


HYMN OF THE ALAMO. 


‘* Rise, man the wall, our clarion’s blast 
Now sounds its final reveille; 
This dawning morn must be the last 
Our fated band shall ever see. 
To life, but not to hope, farewell ! 
Yon trumpet’s clang, and cannon’s peal, 
And storming shout, and clash of steel, 
Is ours but not our country’s knell ! 
Welcome the Spartan’s death— 
’Tis no despairing strife— 
We fall! wedie! but our expiring breath 
Is Freedom’s breath of life! 


‘“ Here, on this new Thermopyle, 
Our monument shall tower on high, 
And ‘Alamo’ hereafter be 
In bloodier fields the battle cry.’ 
Thus Travis from the rampart cried ; 
And when his warriors saw the foe, 
Like whelming billows move below, 
At once each dauntless heart replied, 
‘* Welcome the Spartan’s death— 
’Tis no despairing strife— 
We fall! we die! but our expiring breath 
Is Freedom’s breath of life !’’ 
They come—like autumn’s leaves they 
fall, 
Yet hordes on hordes, they onward rush, 
With gory tramp they mount the wall, 
Till numbers the defenders crush— 
Till falls their flag when none remain ! 
Well may the ruffians quake to tell 
How Travis and his hundred fell 
Amid a thousand foemen slain ! 
They died the Spartan’s death, 
But not in hopeless strife— 
Like brothers died, and their expiring breath 
Was Freedom’s breath of life! 
—R. M. Potter. 











THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL. 


Professor Stoddard has a theory, 
and his book is the offspring of that 
theory. Sometimes he seems to the 
casual and perhaps uninformed reader 
to use the procrustean method in his 
argument—to turn his theory into an 
iron bed and cut off or pull out the 
facts to fit it. But that is of secondary 
importance, for we are not deeply in- 
terested in his attempt to. evolve the 
modern novel on Darwinian lines. 
Like man himself, it is here, and: the 
all-important question is one of des- 
tiny and present duties. On this point 
the Professor takes a somewhat nar- 
row view. ‘‘ In our day it is the novel 
which is the real critic of life. In cre- 
ative criticism lies the mission of the 
modern novel.’’ 

The trouble with such a broad 
statement as this is that it may be true 
to-day, and some genius may bob up 
to-morrow and upset it. The fact 
which is most persistent and impres- 
sive in the study of the history of 
literature is that genius is independent 
of time and surroundings and walks 
through theories and systems with 
supreme indifference. But Professor 
Stoddard has written an extremely 
interesting history of the novel, and 
he has embellished his subject with 
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much collateral learning on literature 
in general. 

His estimate of the authors whom 
he has selected as typical is character- 
ized by much good judgment. He 
studies the novel under five different 
heads : The novel of personality, the 
novel of history, the novel of romance, 
the novel of purpose and the novel of 
problem. This classification is ex- 
plained by his definition : 

A novel is a record of emotion: the story 
of a human life touched with emotion ; the 
story of two human lives under stress of 
emotional arousement ; the story of domes- 
tic life with emotion pervading it ; the story 
of a great historical character in his day of 
aroused emotional activity, or the story of 
the romantic adventures of some person in 
whom we are forced by the author to take 
an interest. 


As several of the most pronounced 
successes of the present day have been 
made with so-called historical novels, 
Professor Stoddard’s chapter on this 
division of his subject is of timely 
interest. The historical novel, he 
says, ‘‘is a record of individual life, 
of individual emotion, in circumstan- 
ces of historical interest,’’ which is a 
very good definition. It is not neces- 
sary for the principal character to be 
a commanding figure in history, as he 
seems elsewhere to indicate. The 
three stages of the evolution of the 
historical novel are admirably deline- 
ated, and are the result of the influ- 
ence which history has exerted upon 
the mind of the writer. Dumas sub- 
stituted imaginary events for the truth 
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when the requirements of his art 
seemed to demand the change. Stev- 
enson stopped the presses until he 
could verify a statement which he had 
made ina novel. Here certainly is a 
change, perhaps a growth. At least 
we can think so until some new 
Dumas arises. We can at least agree 
with Mr. Stoddard’s classification of 


the leading exponents of this school : 

Scott and Dumas made history the bond- 
maiden of romance; Bulwer and Ebers 
made historical investigation the compan- 
ion of romance; Thackeray made history 
the master of romance. 


The chief charm of Professor Stod- 
dard’s book is the perspicacity and sim- 
plicity of his style and the wealth and 
richness of his illustration and ex- 
ample. Heisa charming and profitable 
companion, even though you do not 
always enthuse over his theories. 
235 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


BIRD STUDIES WITH A 
CAMERA. 


One of the most charming of recent 
books relating to pastimes in the open 
air is ‘‘ Bird Studies with a Camera,’’ 
by Prof. F. M. Chapman, assistant 
curator of vertebrate zoology in the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


The pictures are of extraordinary in- 
terest apart from their usefulness to 
students of ornithology. Some of 
them are remarkable examples of 
what can be accomplished with a 
camera by a specialist in his proper 
field. The photography of living 
birds in their natural surroundings is 
of comparatively recent origin. The 
bird photographer needs a special out- 
fit and careful training. The art has 
not yet reached its perfect develop- 
ment, and one of the objects of this 
book is to shorten the experimental 
stage of the study of birds with the 
camera by answering, with an account 
of the result of Professor Chapman’s 
own experiences, many questions asked 
by his fellow workers in the same field. 

Bird photography, as he views it, 
means ‘‘the use of the camera as an 
aid in depicting the life histories of 
birds.’? With the proper employment 
of the camera, the pen is not needed 
to describe the haunts, nesting sites, 
eggs, and appearance and develop- 
ment of the young of birds. The 
adult bird, in rest or motion, brooding 
its eggs or caring for its young, can 
be photographed by the exercise of 
patience and ingenuity. Professor 
Chapman has to show some amazing 
examples, among his pictures, of his 


YOUNG RED-WINGED BLACKBIRDS 
Copyright, 1900, by D. Appleton and Company 
From ‘“‘ Bird Studies With a Camera”’ 
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own patience and ingenuity in this 
respect. He used to be a sportsman, 
and was, doubtless, a dead shot, but 
he avers that ‘‘ there isa fascination 
about the hunting of 
wild animals with a 
camera as far ahead 
of the pleasure to be 
derived from their 
pursuit with a shot- 
gun or rifle as the 
sport found in shoot- 
ing quail is superior 
to that of breaking 
clay pigeons.”’ 
Having finished his 
more or less technical 
introduction, Pro- 
fessor Chapman be- 
gins the record of his 
studies at home, with 
some admirable plates 
of house sparrows, 
juncos, and chicka- 
dees. He made the 
acquaintance of a 
large and reasonably 
comely family of 
chickadees living in 
a white birch near 
Englewood about a 
year ago, and sets 
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YOUNG NIGHT HERONS ON 
BRANCHES NEAR NEST, SEV- 
ENTY FEET FROM THE GROUND 
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able hours on the bird rocks of the 
St. Lawrence with the gannets, her- 
ring gulls, brown pelicans, corn- 
crakes, and guillemots. The book is 
written in a charm- 
ingly intimate way, 
without a touch of 
pedantry, and is de- 
lightful reading. 218 
pp. 12mo.—N. FY. 
Times Saturday Re- 
view. 








THE INTEGRITY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 


Christian Science 
has been carefully dis- 
sected, analyzed, and 
exposed in its entirety 
to the reading world, 
and the person who 
has done this thing is 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney, known for many 
years as a writer of 
charming books for 
girls. She is now 
more than seventy 
years old, but her 


forth here, in word Copyright, 1900, by D. Appleton and Company last story, ‘‘ Square 


and picture, most in- 
timate particulars of 
their family life. He met a least 
bittern on Otter Lake, Cayuga County, 
and reveals to us its family, its man- 
ner of living, and its daily habits. 
Herons he found within twenty miles 
of the City Hall, and some of his 
studies of swallows were made on the 
Hackensack Meadows. 

Terns, which used to be prolific on 
the two gull islands at the eastern end 
of Long Island, are only found to-day 
on islets off the Massachusetts coast. 
Professor Chapman studied them at 
close range on Great Gull Island be- 
fore the beginning of the building of 
the fortifications scared them away, 
and afterward found a colony of them 
on the Weepeckets in Buzzard’s Bay, 
near Wood’s Hole. Up in Canada he 
has passed many pleasant and profit- 


From ‘‘ Bird Studies with a Camera”’ 





Pegs,’’ shows no 
diminution of the 
delightful qualities which endeared 
her to the readers of ‘‘ We Girls’”’ 
and ‘‘Real Folks.” In a little 
brochure entitled ‘‘ The Integrity 
of Christian Science’’ she has now 
clearly and convincingly explained 
the difference between the thing gen- 
erally known as Christian Science and 
the mysticism from which such char- 
latans as Mrs. Eddy and Dr. Dowie 
borrow some of their ideas. . Mrs. 
Whitney has not been in the habit of 
writing sermons or moral essays, or 
taking any part in public controver- 
sies. Although her imaginative in- 
sight into the laws of soul develop- 
ment has made her always something 
of a mystic, and prevented her from 
accepting any of the rigid and stereo- 
typed forms of orthodoxy, she has 
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heretofore contented herself with al- 
lowing this insight to guide and enrich 
her literary ability, and all her stories 
have been more or less characterized 
by a keen sense of the relation between 
spiritual and ratural laws. They have 
been religious in the best sense of the 
word, without being pious, and in 
them she has shown how religion can 
be brought into daily life in an enno- 
bling and uplifting way, without cheap- 
ening religious phrases by making 
them squalid and common shibboleths. 
The tolerance, gentleness, breadth of 


From “ The Passing of Thomas.”’ 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 
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than seems to her to be given in the 
Christian Science commentary. 151 
pp. 18mo0.— Washington Times. 


THE PASSING OF THOMAS 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


To one living within the sacred pur- 
lieus of the inner circle in Philadel- 
phia there perhaps may be little of in- 
terest in this collection of short 
stories by Thomas A. Janvier. The 
scenario of these tales is laid in many 


Copyright, 1900, by Thomas A. Janvier. 


“RAN THEM THROUGH WITH HIS SWORD” 


view, made evident in these books 
also permeate the little work which 
she has now brought out, and it is, 
altogether, the best refutation of Chris- 
tian Science which has yet appeared. 

She sets forth what she deems nec- 
essary to its completeness and integrity 
in five chapters, or divisions: The 
Round World, and They that Dwell 
Therein; Our Reasonable Service ; 
The Strength that Strengtheneth ; 
Rest; and a Scripture Key, which 
opens a more inclusive interpretation 


different places, but they nearly all 
show the effect upon outsiders of the 
social conditions as they exist in the 
City of Penn. The first story, an 
account of the burial of a Maltese cat 
is very amusing, and does not suggest 
the fact that the author is poking his 
fun at any of our oldest and best. ‘‘In 
the St. Peter’s Set,’’ however, whilst 
very much exaggerated, is a delight- 
ful piece of satire, and Mr. Janvier 
has siezed upon the foibles of the ultra 
fashionables hereabouts and laid them 








bare, even as their own pet family 
skeletons are naked and unadorned. 
The tale, briefly told, consists of the 
efforts made by a socially ambitious 
woman to gain a foothold in the most 
prominent social set in this city. One 
or two of the characters are old 
friends, having appeared in a number 
of Mr. Janvier’s other stories. They 
are none the less amusing, however, 
and the genealogical knowledge of 
Mr. Hutchinson Port and his nearest 
woman relative, Mrs. Logan Ritten- 
house, is very typical of some of those 
persons who to-day have taken upon 
themselves to run the social vehicle in 
Philadelphia. 

Even the most exclusive parts of 
our social regime matters are under- 
going a change, and the Quaker Vil- 
lage can no longer claim the right to 
act as the holy of holies in matters of 
etiquette. If a man or woman have 
any innate worth there seems to be 
little reason why they should not be 
admitted on equal terms with those 
whose only claim to position is the 
fact that their ancestors were among 
the earliest settlers. In fact, from the 
actual knowledge we have of some of 
our early colonizers it would appear 
that there was nothing about their 
habits or habitats which should make 
their descendants feel inordinately 
proud. Many of them came to this 
country because they had no other 
place to go, and their homes were too 
warm for them, either on account of 
bailiffs or sheriffs. Others were forced 
to take the ocean voyage on account 
of religious persecutions, and even 
these were not all of them of that 
pleasant disposition which would 
make one glad to have known them. 

Taking it all in all, it does seem 
very ridiculous that any great number 
of persons in this city should feel 
they have any right to dictate con- 
cerning social matters to the other 
ninety-nine per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants, simply because they have no 
brains and a long pedigree. The 
sooner the people in this country real- 
ize that merit is more useful than an- 
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cestry the better it will be for every: 
one. 

‘* The Fish of Monsieur Quissard ’” 
has nothing to do with Philadelphia 
social matters, and is a clever little tale 
about a French officer and the way he 
discovered the crime of his most dan- 
gerous rival. It is a bright little 
story that sparkles like sunshine on 
the water at Marseilles, where the 
scene cof the tale is laid. Without 
any very great literary merit this book 
will be a good time-killer. The sto- 
ries are cleverly conceived and well 
written. Gibson’s illustrations are in 
sympathy with the text, and are drawn 
in his usual careless but attractive 
style. Somehow we thought he was 
only going to draw for ‘‘ Life,’’ but 
his pictures seem to keep bobbing up. 
every now and then in a way that 
makes it seem probable that he must 
be doing a bit of work for others as 
well. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson 
and others. 181 pp. 12mo0.—Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 





A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 


This volume in the series of ‘‘ His- 
tories of the Literaturesof the World,’’ 
of which Mr. Edmund Gosse is the edi- 
tor, is by Arthur A. Macdonell, Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Fellow of 
Balliol, whose fitness for the arduous 
task which he has so successfully ac- 
complished entitles him to rank beside 
the most eminent of his predecessors 
in this historic field of letters—Prof. 
Dowden, on French literature; Dr. 
Garnett, on Italian literature ; Prof. 
Murray, on ancient Greek literature, 
and Mr. Aston, on Japanese literature 
—if not, indeed, before the most able 
of these scholarly specialists, in that 
he is the first to elucidate the obscurity 
of the least known of all human writ- 
ings—the adventurous pioneer into the 
past. 

‘“‘Since the Renaissance’’ is the 
opening sentence of his introductory 
chapter, ‘‘ since the Renaissance there 
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has been no event or such world-wide 
significance in the history of culture 
as the discovery of Sanskrit literature 
in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. After Alexander’s invasion 
the Greeks became to some entent 
acquainted with the learning of the 
Indians; the Arabs, in the Middle 
Ages, introduced the knowledge of 
Indian science to the West; a few 
European missionaries, from the six- 
teenth century onward, were not only 
aware of the existence of, but also 
acquired some familiarity with, the 
ancient language of India; and Abra- 
ham Roger even translated the Sans- 
krit poet Bhartrihari into Dutch as 
early as 1651. Nevertheless, till about 
a hundred and twenty years ago there 
was no authentic information in 
Europe about the existence of Sans- 
krit literature, but only vague surmise, 
finding expression in stories about the 
wisdom of the Indians. 

‘* The earliest step toward making 
Europe acquainted with actual Sans- 
krit writings was taken by Charles Wil- 
kens, who, having, at the instigation 
of Warren Hastings, acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of Sanskrit at 
Benares, published, in 1785, a transla- 
tion of the ‘ Bhagavat-gita,’ or ‘Song 
of the Adorable One,’ and two years 
later a version of the well-known col- 
lection of fables, entitled, ‘ Hits-pade- 
sa,’ or ‘ Friendly Advice.’ Sir Wil- 
liam Jones (1740-94) was, however, 
the pioneer of Sanskrit studies in the 
West. It was this brilliant and many- 
sided Orientalist who, during his too 
brief career of eleven years in India, 
first aroused a keen interest in the 
study of India’s antiquity, by his un- 
wearied literary activity, and by the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1784. Having rapidly ac- 
quired an accurate knowledge of San- 
skrit, he published, in 1789, a transla- 
tion of ‘Sakuntala,’ the finest San- 
skrit drama, which was greeted with 
enthusiasm by such judges as Herder 
and Goethe. This was followed by 
‘The Code of Manui,’ the most im- 
portant of the Sanskrit law-books. 


To Sir William Jones also belongs the 
credit of having been the first man 
who ever printed an edition of a San- 
skrit text. This was a short lyrical 
poem, entitled ‘Ritusamhara,’ or 
‘ Cycle of the Seasons,’ published in 
1792.” 

Through such channels as these— 
the useful channel of native law, the 
flowery channel of fable and the 
human channel of the drama—the ex- 
tant body of early Sanskrit writing 
found its way into English letters, and 
through them into the literature of 
Europe. It was not literature, how- 
ever, in the received European sense, 
which embraced the poets, and his- 
torians, and philosophers of Greece 
and Rome—the story-tellers of Italy 
and Spain, or only literature in the 
translations of Wilkins and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, particularly the latter, in 
‘* Sakuntala,’’ which is still the crown 
jewel of the Sanskrit Muse. It was 
religion, it was ritual, it was philoso- 
phy, or whatever one chooses to call 
it, in the Vedas, Brahmanas, the 
Sutras, but it is so alien from Euro- 
pean intelligence and sympathy that 
it can never be naturalized outside of 
its ancient birthplace, whatever mod- 
ern scholars may persuade themselves 
to discover in its ethics. 

If one doubts this, he has only to 
read the first nine chapters of Mr. 
Macdonell’s volume, where he will 
find an exhaustive analysis of these 
sacredly tedious compositions. From 
these he may pass to the Sanskrit 
epics—the ‘‘ Mahabharata ’’ and the 
‘* Ronayana’’—which are not only 
longer than the ‘‘Iliad’’ and the 
‘‘ Odyssey ’’ packed together, but 
much longer than any other known 
production, their original compilers 
and hearers—for they were recited 
ages before they were put into writ- 
ing—being as ignorant of the value of 
time as of the uses of history. There 
are agreeable and spirited episodes in 
these interminable epics, as Mr. Mac- 
donell points out, but they are few and 
far between. 472 pp. Indexed. 12m0. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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A HISTORY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘‘A History of the University of 

Pennsylvania, from Its Foundation to 

A. D. 1770,’ including biographical 

sketches of the Trustees, Faculty, the 

first alumni, and others, is by Mr. 

Thomas Harrison Montgomery, mem- 

ber of the Historical Society of 

Pennsylvania. This work was en- 

tered upon some years ago by the 

author at the solicitation of the late 

Provost, William Pepper, whose 

request, after mature consideration, 

was finally complied with. Access to 
all the records of the university was 
freely granted. Other material con- 
temporaneous with the period covered 
by the book was fully consulted and 
compared. As the history grew, it 
was found that the work pressed upon 
the author, as it could only claim his 
attention in the intervals of a busy 
professional life, and in 1891, with 
much regret, he was obliged to dis- 
continue it. His hope of resuming 
these pleasant labors was disappoint- 

ed, as his state of health finally put a 

seal upon any further effort to again 

take up the work. He has the well- 
grounded belief, however, that up to 
the point of the arrest of his history 

—namely, in 1769-70, he had fully 

worked up the material offering in 

these and the preceding years, and 
that, for the period covered, the life of 
that cherished institution has been 
thoroughly portrayed, both in its 

academic and personal respects. 566 

pp. r2mo.—NV. Y. Times Saturday 

Review. 


THE BATH COMEDY. 
Three forms of art are illustrated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Castle’s new book, those 
used by the novelist, the playwright 
and the painter. It is of the last that 
we are inclined to speak first. ‘‘ The 
Bath Comedy’’ has the sparkle and 
lightness of a water color. It presents 
a picture of fashionable English life 
in the last century, but its fidelity to 
the special color and carriage of Bath, 
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where the scene is laid, is not incom- 
patible with a certain exquisite note 
that recalls the eighteenth century 
artists in France. It is as though the 
brush of Watteau had passed across a 
modern canvas, exchanging the lumin- 
ous, golden atmosphere of that fasci- 
nating painter for a crisper, keener 
air, but reviving his nimble grace, his 
polished yayety, his inimitable mode 
of translating all the elements of an 
artificial civilization, its manners, its 
dress, its speech, its furniture, into a 
unit of charm which is indubitably 
human, but is as certainly the result 
ofart. ‘‘ The Bath Comedy,”’ as the 
very name suggests, would doubtless 
be effective on the stage. Yet we 
would be sorry to see it there. Its 
quality is too fragile. It is distin- 
guished from the romantic and dra- 
matic novel of the day as the water 
color is distinguished from the oil 
painting. Every touch in it is light 
and fleeting; the fantasy is of the 
daintiest, the humor is of the sunniest. 
The pathos, too, which just brushes 
against the brilliant fabric at the end, 
is gone in a flash, leaving only the 
faint, subtle sense of grave tenderness 
which is needed to round out the con- 
ception of the story. The authors 
know their history, but they are never 
fedantically historical. The comedy 
moves on artless feet, sweeping every 
one of the cast into the meshes of an 
essentially eighteenth century intrigue 
which is nevertheless as plausible as 
though it had been drawn from mod- 
ern life. It is a beautiful book, beau- 
tifully written.—N. Y. 7ribune. 





But forty-eight hours are consumed 
in the passage of events. Lady 
Standish, a country girl, has married 
a man of fashion, and her too openly 
expressed affection has begun to weary 
her husband a trifle in three months 
from their wedding day. In an evil 
moment she takes the advice of the 
Widow Bellairs to make her husband 
jealous. This Widow Bellairs is 
young, pretty, rich, foolish,  flirt- 
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“THE GREAT DEED WAS TOO STRONG ON HIM” 


Copyright, 1900, by Little, Brown and Company 


atious, heartless, and quick-witted. 
She has lovers by the score, but loves 
none for more than a passing moment, 
simply because she is too shallow and 
thoughtless to care deeply. Lady 
Standish’s attempt to make Sir Jasper 
jealous is all too successful. To aid 
the plot the Widow Bellairs drops one 
of her own love letters and a lock 


From ‘‘A Dream of a Throne”’ 


of red hair from the head of a gallant 
where Sir Jasper will find them. 
The letter and the auburn tress are as 
damning evidence in his eyes as 
Desdemona’s handkerchief was in the 
Moor’s. The furious husband vows 
tocall out and kill every red-headed 
man in Bath until he gets to this 
supposed lover of his wife’s. A duel 
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or two occur; there is a lot of love 
making in which Kitty Bellairs plays 
the leading part ; an abduction of the 
fair widow by an enamored Irishman 
(at her suggestion) ; the rescue of the 
widow (again by her connivance) ; 
and the reconciliation of Sir Jasper 
and Lady Standish. 298 pp. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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THE DREAM OF A THRONE. 


Nineteenth century Mexico has 
been a practically unexplored domain 
in the geography of fiction. The 
tragedy of Maximilian has alone called 
forth a romance. But now Charles 
Fleming Embree, an American who 
seems to be thoroughly acquainted 


“THEN MIGHT I FIND THE CHERUBIM AND THE FLAMING SWORD’’ 


Copyright, 1900 


by Little, Brown and Company 


From “‘ A Dream of a Throne ' 





with the Mexican people, their man- 
ners, customs and ideas, has written 
in ‘‘ A Dream of a Throne,’’ a power- 
ful and fascinating story of a Mexican 
revolt. In its wealth of characters 
this romance recalls to a certain ex- 
tent the richness of Sienkiewicz’s 
‘Quo Vadis.”’ 

There is, moreover, an almost con- 
temporary realism to the personages 
who figure in this highly dramatic 
tale of adventure and war, centering 
around Lake Chapala. The period of 
the story is 1845. Vicente, the hero, 
and the leader of the revolt, is the son 
of the last daughter of the ancient 
royal house which, in the province 
whose capital is Guadalajara, corres- 
ponds to the house of Montezuma in 
the Aztec capital. Opposed to him is 
Roderigo, an American in the service 
of the Mexican government. Two 
Mexican girls—the gentle Clarita and 
the fiery Pepita—furnish the love in- 
terest. 

Clarita’s is a sad love idyl, while 
Pepita’s is a Carmen-like tragedy of 
impetuous animalism, passion, cun- 
ning, betrayal and revenge. Roderigo 
wins Clarita, but Vicente loses the 
fierce Pepita. Unable to win Roderigo, 
she gives herself to Doroteo Quiroz, 
the cat-like, daring gamester and 
traitor, to Vicente’s cause. 

Other conspicuous characters are 
the mysterious hermit, the master- 
mind of Vicente’s life and revolt ; 
his half-devilish, half-caliban-like 
mute; and the giant fisherman, For- 
tino, whose unwavering fidelity and 
herculean deeds irresistibly recall to 
the reader Sienkiewicz’s Ursus. All 
these creations stand out in life-like 
manner on the novelist’s canvas. We 
seem actually todwell for the nonce in 
the land of the tortilla of tequila and 
pulque, and of the jefe politics. 
464 pp. 8vo.—Philadelphia Record. 


=‘‘ Folks in Funnyville,’’ pictures 
and verses by F. Opper, the well- 
known cartoonist, is announced by 
R. H. Rvssell. 
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THE LIFE OF DWIGHT L. 
MOODY. 


The author of this voluminous 
biography writes an introduction by 
way of apology for not accomplishing 
the work in a more leisurely manner, 
It seems that its publication has been 
hurried by the threatened appearance 
of unauthorized biographies. Mr. 
Moody imposed upon his son William 
the sacred trust of writing his biog- 
raphy. William R. Moody’s avowed 
lack of literary experience the father 
thought no barrier to his performance 
of the task of setting down the facts 
in his life truthfully and with under- 
standing of their relative importance. 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that 
the biographer has accomplished his 
work perfectly well according to his 
father’s ideas. Any consideration of 
the wonderful power exerted by 
Dwight Moody over thousands of his 


fellow-beings from any point of view 


other than that of the religious en- 
thusiast was not to be looked for in 
any authorized biography of the 
evangelist. His son has laboriously 
set down every fact of the slightest 
importance in Moody’s life, has re- 
counted the incidents of his career 
from his birth on a Connecticut Valley 
farm, and his childhood of decent 
poverty, his journey to Boston in 
much ‘the same mood as possessed Ben- 
jamin Franklin when he journeyed 
trom Boston, his adventures as a sales- 
man in a retail shoe shop, his conver- 
sion to Christianity by the mild elo- 
quence of Edward Kimball, his early 
struggles in Chicago, his beginnings 
as an evangelist, through all his 
triumphs, to his death and burial at 
Northfield on the scene of his latest 
efforts and amid the monuments of his 
labors. 

While the book is scarcely open to 
consideration as literature, yet it 
would be difficult to say, given the 
task set for the younger Mr. Moody 
and the specified manner of its per- 
formance, how the work could have 
been better done. The completed 
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picture of the evangelist is very clear 
and there is neither cant nor extrav- 
agance in the son’s comments on his 
There 


father’s doings. is a large 





Copyright, 1900, by Fleming H. Revell Company 


assortment of anecdotes. [Illustrated 
with more than one hundred repro- 
ductions from original photographs. 
The official authorized edition. 590 
pp. Quarto.—. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 


A COUNTRY WITHOUT 
STRIKES. 


Mr. Henry Demarest Lloyd recently 
made a comprehensive study of the 
compulsory arbitration court of New 
Zealand as applied to the settlement 
of labor disputes, and the result of this 
investigation at first hand is contained 
in‘‘A Country Without Strikes.’’ It 
is to be borne in mind in reading Mr. 
Lloyd’s study that employer and em- 
ployee in New Zealand are at liberty 
to settle their own differences without 
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BIRTHPLACE OF D. L. MOODY—OCCUPIED BY HIS MOTHER UNTIL HER DEATH IN HER 
NINTY-FIRST YEAR. 
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State aid, if they can reach an agree- 
ment. The system does not place 


labor in New Zealand wholly under 
State control. 


It is only when an 





TT i 


(1896) 
From “‘ The Life of Dwight L. Moody’’ 


agreement between the parties inter- 
ested becomes impossible that the 
State Board of Arbitration steps in 
and arranges an impartial settlement 
by which both sides are compelled to 
abide. And this system has not only 
resulted so far in the complete pre- 
vention of labor troubles in the colony, 
but has met the enthusiastic approval 
of employer and employee alike. This 
is the first accurate and adequate ac- 
count of the operation of the new law 
that has been written, and it holds out 
fascination for all who are interested 
in the labor problem in the United 
States. Mr. Lloyd is clear and terse 
—he writes from a full understanding 
of his subject, and his study is a 
valuable and welcoine contribution to 
the literature of social economics.— 
183 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—/PAiladel- 
phia North American. 
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OUR NATIVE TREES AND HOW 
TO IDENTIFY THEM. 


tjyThe author of this book, Miss 
Harriet L. Keeler, has had large ex- 
perience in teaching and has devoted 
many years of study and observation 
to this subject, and is widely recog- 
nized as an authority. The arrange- 
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ment and treatment of the subject is 
entirely original. While technically 
accurate, the book presents its infor- 
mation in such a convenient way that 
from it trees may not only be recog- 
nized at a glance, but the reader will 
gain inspiration from an acquaintance 
with the poetry that particular varie- 
ties of trees have called forth. The 


FRUITING SPRAY OF MOUNTAIN MAPLE 


Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner's Sons 


From ‘‘ Our’ Native Trees 














text is emphasized with one hundred 
and seventy-eight full-page plates from 





KEYS OF STRIPED MAPLE 
Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner's Sons 
From ‘ Our Native Trees ”’ 


photographs, together with one hun- 
dred and sixty-two drawings. Asan 
actual fact, people know less about 
trees than they do about birds and 
wild flowers. Miss Keeler’s book, 
will, therefore, supply a _ long-felt 
want. 533 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 





FRUITFULNESS. 


Zola’s residence in England during 
the excitement roused against him by 
his defense of Dreyfus was by no 
means lost time. His temporary es- 
cape from the tumult of politics and 
polemic discussion gave him the lei- 
sure to write a long novel, and it is 
very much to his credit that the work 
done under those circumstances has a 
high reformatory aim and is essen- 
tially patriotic. Zola’s ‘‘ Fruitful- 
ness’’ is a grand sermon directed at 
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some of the most corrosive evils of 
the French race—evils, by the way, 
that are insidiously assuming danger- 
ous proportions in countries other than 
France. 

By writing this book under such 
circumstances Zola places himself 
upon a high moral plane, far above 
the heads of his detractors and critics. 
In the scope of his literary project 
and in his mental grasp Zola reminds 
us of the ancient tragic poets who laid 
out their subjects in a series of mighty 
dramas. Thus his novel ‘‘ Fruitful- 
ness ’’ is the first of a series of four. 
The second will be called ‘‘ Work,’’ 
the third ‘‘ Truth,’’ and the last 
‘* Justice.” 

He differs from the petty novelists 
of the day asa nation differs from a 
hamlet. Whole families move through 
his works with their varying interests 
and ambitions, comedies and tragedies, 
and the most insignificant characters 
live and breathe. 

‘* Fruitfulness’’ is an eloquent, in- 
vincible plea for the productiveness of 
the human race and of the soil. It is 
in reality one canto of a great poem. 
The author himself says: ‘‘I have 
thought then of writing as it were, a 
poem in four volumes, in four chaunts, 
in which I shall endeavor to sum up 
the philosophy of all my work.’’ One 
realizes that he is reading an epic from 
the exalted nature of the theme, the 
irresistible onward rush of the author’s 
enthusiasm, the beauty of the descrip- 
tive passages, and even from the 
recurrence of certain refrains which 
repeat again and again the author’s 
central thought or motive. 


And ’twas ever the great work, the good 
work, the work of fruitfulness spreading, 
thanks to the earth and to woman, both 
victorious over destruction, offering fresh 
means of subsistence each time a fresh 
child born, and loving, willing, battling, 
toiling even amid suffering, and ever tend- 
ing to increase of life and increase of hope. 


Mathieu Fromont is an employé in 
a manufactory of agricultural imple- 
ments owned by a kinsman of his, 
Beauchene. When the story opens 


he and his wife Marianne have four 
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children, and his meager salary is in- 
sufficient to meet the demands of his 
growing family. He lives as econom- 
ically as possible, however, and is con- 
tented and happy. He nevertheless 
realizes that should the coming years 
bring him still other responsibilities 
it would be impossible for him to sub- 
sist and to provide for his children. 
He therefore turns to Mother Earth. 
Seguin, a rich profligate, owns a large 
tract of supposedly barren land, soil 
that for centuries has not produced 
anything. 

Fromont, as employee in an agricul- 
tural manufactory, has made a scien- 
tific study of problems connected with 
tilling the soil. He notices that a 
marsh is so situated that it can be 
drained to irrigate and fertilize Seguin’s 
land. Fromont goes to Seguin and 
proposes to redeem the land little by 
little, and to buy it at fixed figures 
as fast as it produces sufficient to ena- 
ble him to pay for it. Seguin has no 
faith in the experiment, but he closes 
the bargain. Then commences a sys- 
tematic wooing of the soil, and she 
responds with undreamed of liberality. 

Fromont’s family also increases till 
at length the good old number of 
twelve is reached, and with the birth 
of each child a new field is added. 
At the beginning of Fromont’s exper- 
iment his relatives and neighbors de- 
ride him, but he replies bravely to one 
of them : 


‘* Can there be any more sacrilegious folly 
than to imagine that the earth has lost her 
fruitfulnessand is becoming bankrupt—she, 
the eternal mother, eternal life? She only 
shows herself a bad mother to her bad sons, 
the malicious, the obstinate, and the dull 
witted, who do not know how to love and 
cultivate her. But if an intelligent son 
comes and devotes himself to her, and 
works her with the help of experience and 
all the new systems of science, you will 
soon see her quicken and yield tremendous 
harvests unceasingly.’’ 


Mathieu and Marianne grow old in 
ease and comfort, surrounded by their 
sons and daughters and at the end by 
grandchildren. Their life is natural, 
healthful, simple, idyllic. It is a pic- 
ture made the more powerful and re- 
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freshing in the story by its contrast 
with the lives of other families, each 
of whom represents some peculiar 
phase of the crime that is destroying 
the French race. Under a democratic 
constitution, says the author, a nation 
cannot live happily and simply if the 
most perfect equality does not prevail. 
When this condition ceases there is 
always the struggle of the less for- 
tunate to imitate the wealthy, or to 


live on terms of equality with them. 

‘*Manual labor is regarded with con- 
tempt; luxury increases and becomes 
necessary, and wealth and power are furi- 
ously appropriated by assault in order that 
one may greedily taste the voluptuousness 
of enjoyment. And in such a state of 
affairs children are incumbrances, whereas 
one needs to be free, absolutely unbur- 
dened, if one wishes to climb over all one’s 
competitors.’’ 

Zola paints on a vast canvas great 
pictures of generic themes, such as 
maternity, childhood, fertility, marital 
affection. It needs no painter’s brush 
to make more real such a scene as 
this : 

‘“*Then he set off again, throwing the 
seed with his broad, rhythmical gesture. 
And while Marianne, gravely smiling, 
watched him go, it occurred to little Rose 
to follow in his track and take up handfuls 
of earth, which she scattered to the wind. 
The three boys perceived her, and Blaise 
and Denis then hastened up, followed b 
Ambroise, all gleefully imitating their 
father’s gesture, and darting hither and 
thither around him. And for a moment it 
was almost as if Mathieu with the sweep of 
his arm not only cast the seed of expected 
corn into the furrows, but also sowed those 
dear children, casting them here and there 
without cessation, so that a whole nation of 
little sowers should spring up and finish 
populating the world.”’ 

And here is Zola’s idea of the wife 
who is also a mother : 

‘*A song of glory seemed to sound, glory 
to the source of life, glory to the true 
mother, to the one who nourishes, her travail 
o’er. For there is none other; the rest are 
imperfect and cowardly, responsible for in- 
calculable disasters. And on seeing her 
thus, in that glory, amid her vigorous chil- 
dren, like the good goddess of fruitfulness, 
Mathieu felt that he adored her.”’ 


Translated and edited by Ernest 
Alfred Vizetelly. 487 pp. 8vo.— 
George Horton in the Chicago Times- 
Flerald. 















OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE 
RULE OF THE PURITANS IN 
ENGLAND. 


This latest addition to the ‘‘ He- 
roes of the Nations ’’ series is based 
to some extent on an article contrib- 
uted by the author tothe ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography ’’ in 1888, 
but it embodies the outcome of later 
researches and the substance of re- 
cently discovered documents, such as 
the Clarke Papers. Fortunately for 
those who find it difficult to wade 
through Carlyle’s work, the quota- 
tions from Cromwell’s letters or 
speeches are here freely abridged. 
We should add that the battle plans 
have been drawn for this volume by 
Mr. V. Darbishire, and, in two cases, 
differ considerably from those gener- 
ally accepted as correct. The scheme 
of this series does not permit a discus- 
sion of the reasons why these alter- 
ations have been made, but the author 
assures us in his preface that the evi- 
dence concerning the battles in ques- 











Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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tion has been carefully sifted, and any 
divergence from the accounts com- 
monly received is intentional. 

It is certain that Cromwell’s fore- 
fathers did not inherit the name of 
Cromwell, but acquired it by mar- 
riage. According to the current ac- 
count, which is accepted by the 
author of this volume, their original 
name was Williams. About sixty 
years ago, however, the Hon. William 
G. Williamson, who was the second 
Governor of Maine, embodied in a 
pamphlet the result of careful re- 
searches which had led him to the be- 
lief that the inherited patronymic of 
Cromwell’s forefathers was not Wil- 
liams, but Williamson. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that the family 
to which Oliver Cromwell belonged 
owed the name by which it is known 
in history to Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, the Minister of Henry VIII, 
and the destroyer of the monasteries. 
In 1494 Thomas Cromwell’s sister 
Katherine, had married Morgan Wil- 
liams, or Williamson, a rich brewer, 
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who had moved to Putney from Glam- 
organshire. Her eldest son, Richard 
took the surname of Cromwell, en- 
tered the service of Henry VIII., and 
assisted his uncle in his dealings with 
refractory Churchmen. 

At a tournament held at Westmin- 
ster on May Day, 1540, Richard 
Cromwell was knighted by King 
Henry VIII. Six weeks later fortune 
turned against the Earl of Essex, and 
on July 28th, in the same year, he 
passed from the Tower to the scaffold. 
According to tradition, his nephew, 
Sir Richard Cromwell, did not shrink 
from appearing at the Court in 
mourning raiment, and King Henry, 
respecting his fidelity to the executed 
man, pardoned his boldness. He re- 
tained the King’s favor during the 
rest of his life, was made a gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber and Constable 
of Berkeley Castle, obtained addi- 
tional grants of lands and died in 
1546. Sir Richard’s eldest son, 
Henry, built Hinchinbrook House, 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 
whom he entertained during one of 
her progresses, and was four times 
Sheriff of Huntingdonshire. As 
Marshal of the county he organized 
its forces at the time of the Spanish 
Armada. People called him the 
‘Golden Knight,’’ because of his 
wealth and liberality, and he matched 
his children with the best blood of 
the eastern counties. One daughter 
was the mother of Major-General 
Edward Whalley, one of the Regi- 
cides; another married William 
Hampden, and her son was John 
Hampden. Of Sir Henry’s sons, 
‘Oliver, his heir, was a man who, 
from love of ostentation, pushed his 
father’s liberality to extravagance. 
When James I. came to England he 
was received at Hinchinbrook “ with 
such entertainment as had not been 
seen in any place before since his first 
setting forward out of Scotland.’’ 
James made this Oliver Cromwell a 
knight of the Bath at the coronation, 
and paid him three other visits during 
his reign. Robert Cromwell, Sir 
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Henry’s second son, inherited from 
his father an estate at Huntingdon, 
worth in those days about £300 a 
year, equal to about four times as 
much now. Hesat for Huntingdon 
in the Parliament of 1593, filled the 
office of bailiff for the borough, and 
was one of the Justices of the Peace 
for the county. Robert Cromwell 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Steward of Ely. Her family 
were well off, and she brought a join- 
ture of £60 a year. Illustrated. 
496 pp. r12mo.—W. Y. Sun. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 


‘‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box’’ has 
lightness and sparkle and a corres- 
ponding absence of depth. Mr. 
Henry Harland’s manner—for a man- 
ner he has acquired—is nothing if 
not facile, but it has gained some 
prettier and more pleasing touches. 
There is nothing to take the least 
seriously in his volume, as he no doubt 
would be the first to admit. If any 
impression remain it is not a dis- 
pleasing one, though once or twice 
some of the remarks of the people in 
the story appear a little out of char- 
acter. Yet the dialogue is of its kind 
successful, a rather superficial and 
frothy kind ; quotations and allusions 
are numerous, but as they fit in 
tolerably well and are generally cor- 
rect, and the dragged-in air is care- 
fully avoided, they are on the whole 
not to be resented. A_ bit of 
Lombardy country, with, of course, 
its poplars, is the background for the 
two lovers and their companions.— 
London Atheneum. , 


The plot, which hinges upon a 
beautiful snuff box presented by the 
duchessa to her uncle, the cardinal is 
sufficiently ingenious, but the chief 
virtue of the story is the freshness and 
idyllic quality in the manner of its 
telling. There is only one blemish. 
The character of the Italian peasant, 
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‘““THEN HE COUNTED SLOWLY, ‘ONE!’ 


Copyright, 1900, by Doubleday and McClure Company 


Marietta, is exquisitely drawn. She 
is typical of the simple and super- 
stitious peasant, and her stupidity is 
often highly amusing, but the con- 
versations between Marietta and her 
master are drawn out longer than is 
necessary to the author’s purpose, and 
occasionally become tiresome. 319 
pp. 12m0.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


From “‘ The Isle of the Winds’’ 


THE ISLE OF THE WINDS. 


The novels of S. R. Crockett are 
always worth reading, and this is one 
particularly suited to the summer sea- 
son. It is a historical romance of 
Scotland and the West Indies. ‘The 
author himself describes it as ‘‘a 
rollicking and adventurous tale after 
the manner of ‘ The Raiders.’’’ The 
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story ought to have an especial inter- 
est for American readers, for the 
action takes place partly on this side 
of the Atlantic. The hero is kid- 
napped at Aberdeen, and it is the in- 
tention of the kidnappers to sell him 
at Philadelphia asa slave. But he 
escapes and flies to an Indian tribe, 
with which he takes refuge. The 
story is in part historical. The hero, 
Philip Stansfield, masquerades under 
an assumed name to conceal the fact 
that some of his adventures are on 
record. Mr. Crockett possesses the 
memoirs of the original of his hero, 
and has drawn largely on them for 
the material of his tale. Illustrated. 
446 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Zimes Satur- 
day Review. 


THE CONQUEST OF ARID 
AMERICA. 


Mr. William E. Smythe’s book will 
prove a welcome surprise to the numer- 


From “ The Conquest of Arid America.” 
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ous class of people who in their heart 
of hearts believe that political econo- 
my is a dismal science, understand. 
able only to its professors and students, 
An economic study it is, and a his- 
torical one, but, above all, it is read- 
able, full of new aspects of familiar 
facts, of revelations, of possibilities, 
of that ‘‘ other side,’’ which most of 
us so rarely come to know. Its aim 
is to point out what scientific irriga- 
tion has done, and still more, what it 
can do for arid- America, but incident- 
ally it will add so much to the infor- 
mation, widen so vastly the intellec- 
tual outlook of cultured men and 
women that we feel justified in saying 
that it fills a long unsuspected want. 
Mr. Smythe is that ever successful, 
but rare, being, a man who is absolute 
master of his subject. He shows how 
the arid deserts of America have been 
made the garden spots of the United 
States, and treats of the great possi- 


Copyright, 1900, by William E. Smythe. 


Published by Harper & Brothers. 
DIVISION BOX AT BOZEMAN, MONTANA, SHOWING METHOD OF TURNING WATER INTO 
LATERALS FOR IRRIGATING THE FIELD 
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bilities in reclaiming these heretofore 
sun-burned wastes. His treatise is 
divided into four parts: I. Colonial 
Expansion at Home; II. Real Utopias 
of the Arid West—the Mormon Com- 
monwealth, the Greeley Colony of 
Colorado, the Evolution of Southern 
California, the Revolution on the 
Plains ; III. Undeveloped America ; 
IV. The Army of the Unemployed. 
Illustrated. 326 pp. 12mo. W. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 


Richard Le Gallienne is probably at 
his best in just such a book as his 
“Travels in England.’’ It has the 
literary quality of the best of his 
“Prose Fancies.’’ It has the vivacity, 
the descriptive facility, the mildly 
humorous touches of the ‘‘ Quest of 
the Golden Girl,’’ without the 
salaciousness, real and implied, and 
the cynicism which marred that book. 
Mr. Le Gallienne would have occupied 
amuch securer position among con- 
temporary English writers, probably, 
if the character and aim of his work 
had been less varied. He writes very 
well, but the best of his verse is 
neither so good nor so marketable as 
the best of his prose. 

In reading over these chapters, 
describing leisurely goings about on 
a bicycle in lovely English neighbor- 
hoods, one feels again the charm 
exerted so potently in his essays, a 
charm which in its lesser way is akin 
tothatexerted by Elia. Le Gallienne 
is whimsical, fanciful, piquant, per- 
verse, but always readable, when he 
describes his wanderings amid wood- 
land scenes and quaint old villages. 
His mind is ever open to new 
impressions, while his pen is cunning 
in setting themdown. ‘‘ There is one 
gteat advantage,’’ he declares ‘‘in 
not knowing the world: You attain 
novelty of impression at so small an 
«xpense. In many ways I have found 
ily ignorance of most things a magic 
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safeguard of the wonder of the world.’’ 
He loves to amble slowly through the 
country in the Spring and early Sum- 
mer, hiding his bicycle among the 
bracken and pretending to be a pedes- 
trian. Only sucha one ‘‘can really 
know even a few acres of this Eng- 
land, which every one pretends to 
know, as every one pretends to know 
Shakespeare.’’ 

Speed he describes as ‘‘a method by 
which we miss as much as possible 
between our starting point and our 
destination.’’ He sets forth as neither 
an antiquarian nor a naturalist, but 
solely to be ‘‘ out in green places and 
moving through Summer-scented 
air.’’ He promises in the beginning 
to be dumb on the subjects of 
‘* population and industries,’’ unless 
he finds some one making rainbows 
for a living. Nevertheless, he cannot 
quite escape the habit of literary 
criticism. Once fixed, that secures a 
dreadful hold. He is in Selborne, 
and, of course, must say something 
about Gilbert White. 

At Stratford-on-Avon he got far 
away from rural lanesand wild flowers. 
Sarah Bernhardt acted Hamlet in the 
Memorial Theatre. We need not 
linger over his impression of that 
night. 

At Salisbury he punted on the 
Avon—not so broad or deep there as 
at Stratford—watched the boys bath- 
ing, and indulged in a few memories 
of Jeffries, Massinger, Addison, and 
Fielding. He enjoyed Winterslow— 
Hazlitt’s Winterslow—and especially 
the wonderment of the inn’s landlady 
that he should ask a question about 
Hazlitt, when two young gentlemen 
had asked one the day before. He has 
two chapters on Stonehenge, and one 
on Keimscott and Shelley’s Lochlede, 
a place where the poet was once truly 
happy. 

Mr. Railton’s pictures have the 
touch of fanciful daintiness which fits 
well with Mr. Le Gallienne’s humor. 
291 pp. 12mo.—JN. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 
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SWEEPERS OF THE SEA. 


This is a story of astrange navy by 
Claude H. Wetmore. In this prophet- 
ical romance the author narrates the 
surprising victories won bya Peruvian 
fleet with impenetrable steel sides of 
a new pattern and disappearing guns. 
English iron-clads are defeated as the 
old wooden vessel would be by the 
present ironclad. Pictures by G. A. 
Coffin. 349 pp. I2mo. 
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LONDON TO LADYSMITH VIA 
PRETORIA. 


Impressionistic war correspondence, 
such as we have had from Mr. Kipling 
and the late G. W. Steevens, is so 
captivating that it has caused the old- 
fashioned methods to seem a little 
tame. Mr. Churchill’s letters to 
The London Morning Fost, now 
brought together in a book, serve to 
remind us that the old-fashioned way 


aM . “SLOWLY THE ENGLISH BATTLESHIP SANK ... . 
——THE CENTER OF A BROAD CIRCLE OF BRILLIANCY"’ 


Copyright, 1900, by The Bowen-Merrill Company 


the Sea’ 
« 


From ‘‘ Sweepers of 
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has its merits. He does not seek 
effects. He sets down in straightfor- 
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carried off to imprisonment in Pre- 
toria. Escaping by night and making. 


. . . +» “THE MATUCANA STRUGGLED BLINDLY—THE 
SECOND WALL OF WATER STRUCK HER AND SHE SANK” 


Copyright, 1900, by The Bowen-Merrili Company 


ward narrative the things he saw, the 
things that happened to him, and with 
the force of true simplicity he leaves 
adeep impression. He went to South 
Africa on the same ship that carried 
Sir Redvers Buller. From Cape Town 
he started in hot haste for Ladysmith, 
but having got as far as Estcourt he 
was unlucky enough to accompany an 
armored train on a reconnoissance, 
and shared in the disaster that over- 
took the little expedition. He was 
captured with others by the Boers and 


From ‘* Sweepers of the Sea’”’ 


a perilous journey to Lourenco Mar- 
ques, he resumed his interrupted 
journey to Ladysmith and joined the 
relieving forces before that town. His 
capture, imprisonment and escape 
provide him with exciting material, 
and in these chapters, too, we find 
some striking glimpses of the situa- 
tion in South Africa as seen by the 
Boers. 

Of his escape from the Pretoria 
prison, as of his share in the gallant 
fight made to save the armored train 
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from theenemy, Mr. Churchill speaks 
with modesty and reserve, but he is 
nevertheless dramatic and _ vivid. 
There are some impressive passages 
also in the descriptions of the fighting 
on Spion Kop. 

South African war literature is issu- 
ing from the press at a rate that is 
likely to leave the reader with a long 
row of untouched volumes staring 
him in the face. ‘‘ London to Lady- 




























“IT IS A BITTER MISTAKE I HAVE MADE. 


FORGIVE” 


Copyright, 1900, by McClure, Phillips and Company 
From *‘ Monsieur Beaucaire ’’ 


smith via Pretoria’’ is one of the vol- 
umes that he cannot afford to leave 
unread. It has merits which give the 
liveliest promise of the history of the 
whole war which the author is said 
to have in contemplation. 496 pp. 
12mo.—/NV. Y. Tribune. 





—=Mr. James Lane Allen’s book is 
promised for the third of July. The 
title is ‘‘ The Reign of Law.”’ 
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MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 


This story by Mr. Booth Tarkington 
is one of intrigue, and it runs iy 
the same grooves as the comedy of 
intrigue. Now, intrigue is a mighty 
pungent ingredient for a good plot. 
It stimulates the appetite of the 
reader, andif the author knows the 
value of points of repose varied with 
brisk scenes of action, the reader will 
confess himself charmed from the 
start to the finish. In the present 
story Mr. Tarkington has shown as 
neat a touch in dealing with a comedy 
of intrigue as if he were a born 
Frenchman. There is no waste mat- 
ter in his pages. The story flies 
along with breathless swiftness. It is 
a whole novel condensed into a little 
over one hundred pages. Characters 
and incidents alike stand out in bril- 
liant outline. Perhaps the polish of 
a finely finished picture is absent, but 
there is all the vigor of a bold, clear 
sketch. Illustrated by C. D. Williams. 
12mo.—W. Y. Zimes Saturday Review. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


Mrs. Steel needlessly apologizes in a 
prefatory note to her new book ‘for 
attempting to play the Chromatic 
Fantasia of India on a penny whistle.”’ 
She plays it very well, and if left to 
himself the reader would never dream 
of dragging in any ignoble instrument 
for purposes of comparison. It begins 
as a novel, and perhaps it may be said 
to end asa novel, inasmuch as the 
hero wins a bride in the last chapter. 
But ‘‘ Voices in the Night’’ is really 
not so much a work of fiction as one 
of observation ; its dramatic elements 
are subordinated throughout to the 
author’s desire to sketch half a dozen 
phases of life in India. Jack Ray- 
mond, the principal figure, is a brave 
and clever man who has failed. In 
him and in the Governor-General, 
Sir George Arbuthnot, the men who 
do England’s work in the East are 
typified. We have pictures of their 
environment, the Government House 
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at Nushapore, the racetrack, the Eng- 
lish club and the various members of 
Anglo-Indian society. On the edge 
of that society we are introduced to 
an English woman who has married a 
native, and the misfortunes of the 
latter in trying to harmonize the re- 
sults of his education in England with 
the conditions of his old home are 
painted so that we may understand 
the difficulty of fusing East and West. 
A native prince, no longer in pos- 
session of a throne, but pensioned by 
the British and living a dissipated, 
disintegrating life, also marches into 
the gallery, along with the miserable 
womenof his household. The time 
isour own, with the Mutiny in the 
distance, though still keenly remem- 
bered by native and alien alike, and 
with the plague taking its place as an 
active source of trouble betwixt rulers 
and ruled. 

It is all skillfully presented. Weare 
made to realize the curious character 
of a mixed society, the circumstances 
and feelings of a fallen prince, the 
bewilderment of a relapsed Brahmin 
who finds too late that neither an 
English wife nor a Western religion 
can bring him happiness. But if we 
feel the power of imagination in the 
book at all it is in the author’s author- 
itative portrayal of independent types 
and conditions; it never acts as a 
constructive force, binding the many 
diverse elements into an artistic whole. 
Krishn Davenund, fighting for his life 
against the priests and fellow country- 
men whose faith he has rejected ; Jack 
Raymond forcing a disloyal baboo at 
the revolver’s mouth to telegraph for 
troops when the city is in danger of a 
tising; Prince Jehan intriguing for the 
possession of an historic emerald, are 
all momentarily effective. But the 
telation of these personages to one 
another is of the slenderest ; their lives 
touch here and there, but almost im- 
mediately drift apart. In consequence 
we are somewhat disappointed. It is 
not that we want incessant action, but 
that the medley of motives taken up 
by the author are left hanging in mid- 
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air, the book as a whole seems form- 
less and inartistic. So rich is it, 
however, in knowledge and sympathy 
that we are bound to be interested. 
‘* Voices in the Night’’ may not be 
a perfect work of art, but it is true to 
life and gives so fascinating a series of 
Indian pictures that disappointment is 
merged in gratitude. 418 pp. 1I2mo. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 





THE LIGHT OF DAY. 


‘The Light of Day,’’ by John Bur- 
roughs, will interest many readers 
from the fact that it is a new departure 
for the veteran naturalist. It contains 
several essays on religious questions 
as seen ‘‘from the naturalist’s point 
of view.”’ 

Mr. Burroughs’ arguments are, as 
he says, aimed at theology rather than 
religion. The essays are not in the 
nature of a connected argument, being 
separate papers, gathered and arranged 
into one volume. However, they 
cover most of the ground, when taken 
together. They are characterized 
throughout by calm and clear-sighted 
judgment, by broad-minded tolerance, 
and by earnest desire for truth. 

Mr. Burroughs’ view of creeds is 
this: That the emotions and prompt- 
ings of the soul, of deeper birth than 
reason, are true; that this sentiment 
takes on various forms, which may or 
may not be correct, and that the in- 
stinct tends more and more to purify 
itself and rises more and more to the 
conception of the fact that the King- 
dom of Heaven is within and not 
without. 

Mr. Burroughs denies that there is 
any real feud between religion and 
science ; he compares the reasoning 
and the intuitive part of man’s nature 
to the different colors of the solar 
spectrum, his thirst for exact knowl- 
edge corresponding to the red rays of 
the spectrum, and the violet rays, at 
the other end, being analogous to that 
part of his nature which we call the 
spiritual. But it is all one, and faith, 
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after all, is science. The only war 
which he recognizes is that between 
true and false science; between the 
rational religious faith of to-day, re- 
cognizing God in everything, and 
proved at every step in correlating 
facts in natural law, and the super- 
natural theology, which was gotten up 
in the days when they thought the sun 
moved round the earth, and whose 
principles corresponded to the knowl- 
edge of thatday. He is not an agnos- 
tic ; he is a scientific Christian, which 


It is full of epigrammatic sentences 
and clear, gentle, matter-of-fact argu- 
ment. 224 pp. 16m0.— Washington 
Times. 


BIRD HOMES. 


A more satisfactory book on birds 
has, perhaps, never been offered at so 
small a price. If the first five chap- 
ters could be printed in pamphlet 
form and circulated among the schools 
in the Spring of the year, the occupa- 


NEST AND ECGS OF BROWN THRASHER 


Copyright, 1900, by Doubleday and McClure Company 


is something considerably different 
from a Christian Scientist. 

There is little that is startlingly new 
in this book ; it is rather an original 
statement of truths already formulated. 


From ‘‘ Bird Homes” 


tions of the Summer vacation might 
be changed for a large number of 
boys and girls who would otherwise 
arm themselves with their cameras 
and imperfectly record utterly useless 
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and uninteresting ‘‘scenes.’’ In his 
introduction Mr. Dugmore makes a 
vigorous plea for the study of bird 
life. To cage them is at least better, 
he holds, than to kill them, and the 
laws that exist in some States against 
keeping native song birds in captivity 
do harm as well as good by preventing 
any intimate knowledge of the habits 
and attractions of common birds. 

Deprecating altogether the collect- 
ing of birds’ eggs for the mere zest of 
collecting, Mr. Dugmore devotes a 
chapter to directions for making col- 
lections of genuine value, dwelling on 
the necessity for full and accurate 
notes made on the spot and from per- 
sonal observation. The use of the 
camera in recording the habits of birds 
and the appearance of their nests is 
brought out in a very interesting and 
suggestive way, with careful descrip- 
tions of the author’s own experi- 
ments. 

A brief chapter of hints on the 
rearing and keeping of birds in cap- 
tivity is added to the introductory por- 
tion of the book, and a list of the 
approximate dates when birds begin 
to nest in the vicinity of New York 
precedes the classified list of birds and 
their nests, which is arranged to help 
the ordinary unscientific person in a 
study of endless interest. 183 pp. 
Quarto.— NW. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 





SLAVERY AND FOUR YEARS 
OF WAR. 


General Joseph Warren Keifer, of 
Ohio, who was Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in the Forty-seventh 
Congress, had a full share of active ser- 
vice in the civil war, which he entered 
as an officer of an Ohio regiment, ris- 
ing to the rank of major general of 
volunteers. In the late war with 
Spain he was commissioned by the 
President to this same rank. General 
Keifer’s life thus covers a long and 
important period of military and civil 
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activity, and he has written the his- 
tory of his time, and something more, 
in two volumes under the title ‘‘ Slav- 
ery and Four Years of War.’’ It is 
common, in writing one’s life, to be- 
gin with one’s ancestry; General 
Keifer leaves the personal part of his 
story to an appendix and since his 
main subject is the four years of war, 
he begins with its first cause in the 
origin of slavery. He starts with the 
Old Testament and comes down 
through the ordinance of 1787 to the 
Missouri Compromise and the subse- 
quent disputes. This general survey 
which becomes more precise in detail 
as it approaches the epoch of seces- 
sion, occupies about one-half of the 
first volume. He then takes up the 
preparations for war, the organization 
of the volunteers and the early move- 
ments in the West, and goes on toa 
general history of the war, though 
with particular reference to the cam- 
paigns in which he himself bore a part. 
It will be obvious that in this personal 
view lies the chief value of General 
Keifer’s contribution to the already 
voluminous literature of the war. 
Records of actual experience have 
always their importance and there are 
not a few incidents in General Keifer’s 
narrative that would deserve attention 
in a more extended review. This 
history of the war extends through 
the greater part of the second volume, 
closing with the record of the thir- 


teenth amendment. ‘‘ Freedom 
was triumphant and _ civilization 
moved higher.’’ An appendix is 
devoted to ‘‘General Keifer in 


Civil Life,’’ including his ancestry 
and early life, his practice of the law, 
his political career in the Ohio Legis- 
lature and in Congress, and finally his 
service in the Spanish war. Some 
letters, reports and other records are 
also appended, and a full and well- 
made index to the two volumes, which 
are embellished by a number of por- 
traits. 324, 352 pp. 8vo.—Philadel- 
phia Times. 
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THE GREEN FLAG AND OTHER 
STORIES OF WAR AND 
SPORT. 


Dr. Conan Doyle is a past master in 
the art of short story-telling, whether 
it be a story of terror, of mystery, or 
of adventure. All the tales in ‘‘ The 
Green Flag’’ have been published 
before, and, as he says in his apt little 
preface, ‘‘they concern themselves 
with war and sport, a fact which may 
commend them to the temper of the 
times.’? The opening story, which 
gives its name to the volume, is told 
with great force. ‘‘ The Lord of the 
Chateau Noir,’’ is a gruesome sketch, 
but very powerful, now and then in 
style somewhat recalling the long- 
forgotten but beautiful book ‘‘ Mar- 
morno.”’ Even ‘‘The Croxley 
Master,’’ a tale of pugilism, is full of 
a nameless kind of interest, the sort 
of fascination which won such well- 
deserved popularity a few years ago 
for the author’s novel ‘‘ Rodney 
Stone.’’ But the Doctor’s evident 
liking for the terrors of war and the 
excitement of adventure, must not 
tempt him to stray too far from the 
mood which led him to give us recently 
“A Duet, With an Occasional 
Chorus,’’ a tale told with infinite 
delicacy and finish. 384 pp. 12mo. 
—London Saturday Review. 
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MOSSES ON A BROKEN WALL. 


What picture wrought by art of human hand, 

What grand outpouring of the poet in man, 

Can thrill with saddened awe the throbbing 
soul, 

And to solemn, noble form our thoughts 
mold 


As mosses clinging to a broken wall, 
On buttress of some ancient feudal hall, 
In gloomy majesty rearing its head 
Above a tideless sea, Nature's green bed 


Of knarled and twisted oaks and tangled 
vine, 

Scored and marked by ravages of time? 

Just such a ruin I saw, when Vesper bell 

Pealed forth its distant call through wooded 
dell ; 
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In soft sweet tones inviting those to pray 

Who dwelt with Peace and Love, at close of 
day. 

On buttress, wall and cornice, sunbeam 
traced 

With finger clear a veil of gilded lace. 


Or with splendor rare bathed with burnished 
old 
— towers bearing wealth of mold. 
Dark shadows creeping upward stole the 
light, 
Like deadly venom 
might, 


green sapping the 


Rushing through swollen veins with fire fills 

Till with consuming flame the heart beat 
stills. 

Far below the silent tarn filled with slime 

And rank weed of stagnation heaped by 
time 


Caught the dark reflect of overhung wall, 

And night settling down spreads her veil 
o’er all. 

Peaceand silence, break, asin ’twould seem, 

And left ‘‘the world to darkness and to 
dream.”’ 


Where once noble life branched from ancient 
stock, 

The lizard suns himself upon the rock, 

And spotted snake in unmolested mood 

Lies coiled ’neath where the wild bird tends 
her brood. 


The red fox litters on the Mosaic pave, 

Where lordly Baron’s regal justice gave 

Life to whom he willed, Death to whomso 
erred, 

Or to rebellious strife his subjects stirred. 


There where the old lords lived and fought 
and died, 

And young heirs bloomed to manhood’s 
strength and pride, 

Proud and boastful of long ancestral race, 

Tall and fair, girt with strength and manly 
grace. 


First was Peace, the villagers nestling 
around 

In rural joy tilled the fertile ground. 

Then call to arms, mustering forth the men, 


The bloody war, the sword, and then the end. 


Red the Tartar’s hand as steel ’gainst steel 
resounds, 

And hoarse cries mingled with confuse of 
sounds, 

And the gauntlet hand grasped close the 
throat, 

Or hurled its victim back to bloody moat. 


One by one each fearless heart grew cold, 
Death, the keeper, sealed the ancient scroll. 
In solitary gloom stands that feudal hall, 
With mosses clinging to its broken wall. 
—R. R. Bryan. 








BSHNED AND 
ANUMNGRED 








Cc. E.J.— 

In the case of Miss Johnson’s books, be- 
cause the two names used here were already 
usedin England. In the case of ‘‘ Theron 
Ware,’’ because experience showed ‘ II- 
lumination’’ was not a catchy title. The 
custom isnot ascommon as the writer seems 


to think. 


WwW. L.— 
Who is the author of the following : 
“Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be right; 
but ovr country right or wrong.”’ 


J. E. B. asks the name of poem of which 
this is part: 
‘There is not a thing in Heaven or Earth 
That has a featherweight of worth 
Without a woman in it.’’ 


w.S. M.— 
Who is the author, and where can the fol- 
lowing lines be found: 
‘Tt is not just as we take it 
This mystic world of ours 
Life’s field will yield as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers.” 


OBIPPUZARTY 


STEPHEN CRANE, author and war corres- 
pondent, died in Badenweiler, Baden, June 
5th. He was born at Newark, N. J., No- 
vember 1, 1871, and was the son of the Rev. 
Dr. J. T. Crane, a Methodist clergyman. 
He attended Lafayette College fora time, 
and during 1890-’91 studied literature at 
Syracuse University. At sixteen years of 
age he began doing newspaper work, and 
at eighteen wrote fiction. Some of his 
early newspaper work appeared in The 
Tribune. When he dropped out of college 
he resumed newspaper work and wrote ex- 
tensively for the Bacheller Syndicate. In 
1897 he was correspondent for Zhe West- 
minster Gazette and The New York 
Journal, in the Turco-Grecian War. In 
the same year he went on a filibustering 
expedition to Cuba. On this occasion the 
steamer was wrecked and he was one of 
three men who escaped in an open boat, in 
which they spent several days. In 1898 he 
went to Cuba and Porto Rico for 7he New 
York World, and was mentioned in the 
Official dispatches for gallantry under fire 
with the marines near Guantanamo. 
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During recent years Mr. Crane devoted 
himself chiefly to story writing, and for 
some time had lived in England. His earl- 
iest book, ‘‘ Maggie: A Girl of the Streets,’’ 
was first published at his own expense. His 
first successful story was ‘‘ The Red Badge 
of Courage.’’ Among his other books were 
‘““The Black Riders and Other Lines,’’ 
‘*George’s Mother,’ ‘‘ The Little Regi- 
ment,’’ ‘‘The Open Boat,’’ ‘‘The Third 
Violet,’’ ‘‘ Active Service,’’ ‘‘The Eternal 
Patience,’’ and ‘‘ Pictures of War.’’—J. Y. 
Tribune. 


Mary H. KINGSLEY, the author of 
‘Travels in West Africa’? and ‘‘ West 
African Studies,’’ died at Simonstown, 
South Africa, where she was superintending 
the nursing arrangements of the military 
hospital, on June 5th. Miss Kingsley was 
the daughter of George Henry Kingsley, 
the novelist, and a niece of Charles Kings- 
ley. She was a woman of great learning 
anda Fellow of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of Britain and Ireland. Her African 
explorations have resulted in many import- 
ant contributions to science and history.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Dr. RICHARD SALTER STORRS, pastor 
emeritus of the Congregational Church of 
the Pilgrims, of Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his 
home June 5th. Dr. Storrs was born at 
Braintree, Mass., August 21, 1821, of a long 
and illustrious line of New England clergy- 
men dating back to pre-Revolutionary 
times. He graduated at Amherst in 1839, 
and entered the office of Rufus Choate as 
student for the bar. He soon abandoned 
law for theology and graduated from An- 
dover Seminary in 1845. Dr. Storrs’ literary 
work gained him reputation in England as 
wellas at home. From 1848 until 1861 he was 
associate editor of 7he /ndependent. His 
best known published works are: ‘‘ Consti- 
tution of the Human Soul’’; ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalism, its Principles and Influences ”’ ; 
“John Wyckliffe and the First English 
Bible’; ‘‘ Divine Origin of Christianity 
Indicated by its Historical Effects ’’; ‘‘ The 
Broader Range of Modern College Train- 
ing’’; ‘‘Early American Spirit and the 


Genesis of It’’; ‘‘Manliness in the 
Scholar’; ‘‘ Recognition of the Super- 
natural in Letters and Life’’; ‘‘ Bernard of 


Clairvaux ’’; ‘‘ The Bible: a Book for Man- 
kind.’’—Publishers’ Weekly. 


ONE THOUGHT. 


One thought a day, 
If good it be, 
May lead the way 
To heaven for thee. 
From ‘‘ Musings on the Way,”’ 
by S. C. Kirk. 
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NEW BOOKS ONWEW EDILION} 


AS TRON OM Y 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Being the 
New Descriptive astronomy. By Joel 
Dorman Steele, Ph. D. Revised and 
brought down to date by Mabel 
Loomis Todd. In order to bring this 
book well down to the present date 
many changes and additions have been 
necessary, Owing to the rapid advance of 
ractical and physical astronomy during the 
fast fifteen years. The questions for class 
use and various tables have been made to 
accord with all these recent discoveries, and 
the illustrations have been well selected. 
349 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


=H 
BIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINISCENCES 


DwicHt LL. Moopy. Impressions and 
Facts by Henry Drummond. With an in- 
troduction by George Adam Smith. The 
work of Mr. Drummond consists of several 
chapters in which he presents his first im- 
pressions of Moody, the story of his boy- 
hood, his early church work, his ministry, 
his training school and the broad results of 
his work. It is held that the tangible results 
of this work, those which have definite vis- 
ible outcome, which are capable of statisti- 
cal expression, which can be seen in differ- 
ent parts of the world to-day, it would tax 
a diligent historian to tabulate. He is prob- 
ably responsible for more actual stone and 
lime than almost any man in the world. 
There is scarcely a great city in England 
where he has not left behind him some 
visible memorial. His progress through 
Great Britain and Ireland, now nearly twenty 
years ago, is marked by halls, churches, in- 
stitutes and other buildings which owe their 
existence directly to his influence. The 
record of the golden opinions which Moody 
gained from men of culture in England is 
well worthy of permanent preservation, and 
possibly this record may arouse a keener 
appreciation of the man in the minds of 


many who held themselves above him,’ 


With portrait. 125 pp. t12mo.—JN. Y. 
Journal. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE EMPEROR 
ALEXANDER I. AND THE COURT OF RUSSIA. 


By Madame la Comtesse de Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier. Translated from the original French 
by Mary Berenice Patterson. The Memoir 
of the Countess Choiseul-Gouffier enjoyed 
a well-merited vogue in its day, three- 
quarters of a century ago, running rapidly 
through two liberal editions, which have 
now, as we learn, shrunk to the spectral 
dimensions of a brace of copies, one of 
them in the British Museum, the other in 
the possession of the translator of the 
comely volume now before us. Time has 
not materially dulled the interest or staled 
the variety of Madame ‘Choiseul-Gouffier’s 
picturesque and substantial little book ; and 
we are glad to see it thus revived in a form 
which should give it a fresh lease of life 
with a new public. The portrait it paints of 
Alexander I., while not strictly in accord 
with the wider verdict of history, has its 
special features of truth and grace; while 
the charm and animation of the author’s 
pictures of the events she saw and the cir- 
cles she moved in are undeniable. The 
translation is made from the first edition, 
and therefore contains the first three chap- 
ters, treating of the assassination of Paul I., 
which were omitted from the second one. 
With an introduction and notes. Illustrated. 
321 pp. Indexed. 12mo0.—7Zhe Dial. 


JOHN RUSKIN. His Life and Teaching. 
By Marshall Mather, author of ‘‘ Lancashire 
Idylls,’’ etc. This sketch of Ruskin, now 
issued, first appeared over ten years ago. 
It is designed to aid the serious study of the 
life and work of Ruskin and there has been 
added a chapter on his future reputation 
and an introduction on his present position. 
All phases of Ruskin’s work are discussed, 
artistic, social and economic. Popular Edi- 
tion. With portrait. 184 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, paper. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, THE. By 
Mrs. Gaskell. With an introduction and 
notes by Clement K. Shorter. Mr. Shorter 
has no difficulty in showing that Mrs. 
Gaskell’s book, admirable as it is, wanted 
annotation. Boswell has been copiously 
annotated, and Boswell ranks by common 
consent in the very first class of biographers. 
The Life of Charlotte Bronté was written 
more than forty years ago, and appeared 
two years after her death. A few mistakes 
were found in it, one or two of them caus- 
ing some trouble. These were corrected in 
the third edition. But many things can now 
be said that had then to be omitted, and not 
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afew have been communicated from vari- 
ous quarters that add to the interest and 
completeness of the narrative. Certainly 
the Life has gained much in interest in Mr. 
Shorter’s hands. Illustrated. The Haworth 
Edition. 669 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London 
Spectator. 


LIFE OF DwiGHt L. Moopy, THE. By 
his son William R. Moody. Illustrated with 
more than one hundred reproductions from 
original photographs, many of which being 
the exclusive property of the family, were 
reserved solely for this volume. The official 
authorized edition. 590 pp. quarto. 

See review. 


McLOUGHLIN AND OLD OREGON. A 
chronicle. By Eva Emery Dye. Like Livy 
and the ancient historians, the writer puts 
speeches into the mouths of her characters 
—Indian trappers, missionaries, officials— 
and intersperses throughout her work vivid 
descriptions of scenery and states of the 
weather, thus turning into a most fascinating 
romance that which still is true history in es- 
sentials. As indicated by the title, this work 
concerns itself almost entirely with the 
period when John McLoughlin was governor 
of the Hudson Bay Company west of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is in the main a trib- 
ute to that great man, now known as the 
Father of the Oregon. Second in honor 
comes Marcus Whitman, American mission- 
ary, who upon his own initiative traveled 
from Oregon by way of Salt Lake, Taos, 
Sante Fe and St. Louis to Washington and 
Boston, to arouse the States to appreciate 
Oregon, and who led back with him one 
thousand souls, the first great immigration 
train to attempt the untried passes. With 
portrait. 381 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE RULE OF 
THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND. By Charles 
Firth,M.A. Heroes of the Nations. Illus- 
trated. 496 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


PROPHETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Tolstoi. By Mary Alden 
Ward, author of ‘‘ Old Colony Days.’’ Sound 
judgment is the distinguishing note of these 
essays, which summarize the ideas for which 
the works of the three great nineteenth 
century writers stand.- And in addition 
pleasant personal glimpses of the lives of 
the masters are given by the author. The 
subjects are treated in clear and agreeable 
style, with apt quotations to illustrate the 
points Mrs. Ward makes. Taken altogether, 
they are stimulating reading for those in- 
terested in this serious department of liter- 
ature. Illustrated. 189pp. 18mo.—/Phila- 
delphia North American. 


_ STEVENSONIANA. Being a reprint of var- 
lous literary and pictorial miscellany asso- 
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ciated with Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
manand his work. The ever increasing 
multitude of Stevenson’s admirers—dis- 
ciples were, perhaps, nearer the word—will 
find in these attractive little booklets much 
of value anent their dead master. In the 
first of issue Stevenson’s career is briefly 
sketched from his birth to the last sad da 

at Vailima, and, although there is a consid- 
erable absence of most interesting detail, 
the chief facts are touched upon luminously 
and with comprehension. Volume I. April, 
Ig00. Part I. I6pp. 1I2mo, paper.—Ziz?- 
erary Review. 


WESLEY AND METHODISM. By F.J. Snell, 
M. A., author of ‘‘The Fourteenth Cen- 
tury.’”’ ‘While the writer has avoided 
Tyerman’s method of strict chronological 
order—excellent though it is for some pur 
poses—as involving broken lights and inse 
cure perspective, he has striven to mark the 
stages of Methodist evolution by treating in 
successive chapters characteristics of the 
movement, as they assumed exceptional 
importance at successive periods of Wes- 
ley’s life. The World’s Epoch-Makers. 
243 pp. 12mo.—From the Preface. 


He 
B O ty A N Y 


How To KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. A 
guide to the names, haunts and habits of 
our common wild flowers. By Mrs. William 
Starr Dana. The author has thoroughly re- 
vised her work in the present edition; 
quite a number of flowers not included in 
previous editions being added, while advan- 
tage has been taken of the necessity 
for completely resetting the type to make 
many and important alterations. But this 
present edition is particularly noteworthy 
for its beautiful colored plates, about fifty 
in number, reproduced from faithful and 
accurate water color sketches made for 
the edition. So beautifully and carefully 
were these sketches made that in many 
cases the actual flower seems starting from 
the page, and one can almost fancy the per- 
fume, too, is in evidence. Illustrated by 
Marion Satterlee and Elsie Louise Shaw. 
New edition, with colored plates. 346 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. 7imes Saturday 
Review. 


Our NATIVE TREES AND How To IDEN- 
tTirFy THEM. A popular study of their 
habits and their peculiarities. By Harriet 
L. Keeler. With one hundred and seventy- 
eight illustrations from photographs and 
with one hundred and sixty-two illustrations 
from drawings. 533 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 
See review. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


NANCY’s FANCIES. A story about chil- 
dren. By E. L. Haverfield, author of ‘‘ On 
Trust,’’ etc. A story of English children, 
young, healthy and sound, told simply and 
directly. With four illustrations by Percy 
Tarrant. 263 pp. I2mo. 
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CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, THE. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. Reprinted from the third edi- 
tion, 1774, with marginalia notes explaining 
references, by Mr. Austin Dobson, a repro- 
duction of the original title page and etch- 
ings, one, the Poet’s corner of Westminster 
and the other of Temple Church where 
Goldsmith is buried. Two volumes. The 
Temple Classics. With frontispieces. 283, 
318 pp. 32mo. 

GOLDEN LEGEND; OR, LIVES OF THE 
Saints, THE. As Englished by William 
Caxton. The ‘‘Golden Legend” in which 
in 1275 Jacobus de Voragine summed the 
medizval religious spirit of North Europe 
is here reprinted from Caxton’s edition with 
a glossary and the correction of certain ob- 
vious errors. The work is a repository of 
saints’ annals, devoutly and reverently told. 
Vol. I. With frontispiece. The Temple 
Classics. 298 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 


ILIAD OF HOMER. DONE INTO ENGLISH 
PROSE, THE. By Andrew Lang, M. A., 
Walter Leaf, Litt. D., and Ernest Myers, 
M. A. This translation, done by three 
hands and extremely well done, appeared 
in 1883. It has come to take its place as, 
on the whole, the best prose translation of 
the period, being elevated and accurate. It 
now appears in a less expressive form. Re- 
vised edition. 506 pp. With notes. 12mo. 


ODYSSEY OF HOMER. DONE INTO ENGLISH 
PROSE, THE. By S. H. Butcher, M. A., and 
A. Lang, M. A. This translation, which ap- 
peared in 1879, is of many perhaps the most 
satisfactory for its combination of close ren- 
dering, idiomatic English and elevation of 
style. 429pp. Withappendix. 12mo. 
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AMERICAN SALAD BOOK, THE. By Max- 
imilian De Loup. This collection of recipes 
gathered from all parts of the world comes 
at the right season. The compiler assures 
us that he has tested not only every one of 
them, but an ‘‘enormous quantity” of 
others, which he rejected as unfit or impos- 
sible for the American table. The most 
complete, otiginal and useful collection of 


salad recipes ever brought together. 140 pp, 
Indexed. 12mo.—JN. Y. Mail and Express, 
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BRIDE RosEs. Ascene. By W. D. How- 
ells. 48 pp. 32mo. 


ROOM ForTy-FivE. A farce. By W.D, 
Howells. These two plays, the first of which 
was originally published in rank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly \ast year, and the second 
in one of the Harper periodicals some seven 
years ago, have been most attractively 
printed and issued in two dainty little books, 
61 pp. 32mo0.—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 


WoRKS OF SHAKESPEARE, THE. The 
Tragedy of Hamlet. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. This edition is intended first to 
throw light on the text, the folio being sup- 
plemented by the quarto. It has a careful 
but not particularly illuminating preface 
from Mr. Dowden and excellent notes. 237 
pp. 8vo. 


eH 
EDUCATIONAL 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, M.A. 
How pleasant it is to dip into the history of 
these great educational institutions, to learn 
something of their daily routine, and to 
picture the life of the student! And in 
Mr. Tod we undoubtedly possess a very 
agreeable guide. He takes us over the his- 
torical associations of the establishment, 
introduces us to the new Charterhouse, de- 
scribes the school life, enumerates the prizes 
which can be gained by individual ability 
and industry, and tells us of the many out- 
door recreations possessed by the students. 
The Great Public Schools. With fifty-eight 
illustrations, chiefly from photographs, by 
L. Marshall, M. A., an assistant master at 
Charterhouse. 241 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG IN THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF PLATO, THE. Translated into 
English with notes and introduction by Ber- 
nard Bosanquet, M. A., LL.D. To compare 
the scheme of education as laid down in the 
earlier books of Plato’s Republic with our 

resent-day system forms an exceedingly 
interesting study, and no doubt there are 
many ways in which we have receded rather 
than advanced. For one thing, nowadays 
too little attention is paid to home training ; 
the life of the public schoolboy is largely 
cut off from social surroundings, and he 
lives practically in a little world of his own. 
‘“‘But the Greek, or at least the Armenian 
boy, was a product of home training and the 
day school. Out of school hours, or in the 
leisure intervals at the gymnastic master’s, 
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he associated, on terms of due courtesy and 
subordination, with his older relatives and 
with his father’s friends. There is no trace 
of his having been absorbed by a self-con- 
tained world of school interests and am- 
bitions, and by a fierce esprit de corps color- 
ing his entire view of life.’? Mr. Bosanquet 
very ably contrasts the two styles, and in an 
introduction extending over some twenty 
odd pages (which is certainly not the least 
interesting portion of the book) writes of 
Greek education in the best days of Greece, 
education in Plato’s Republic, and education 
after Plato’s time. The Cambridge Series 
for Schools and Training Colleges. 198 pp. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


HIsTORY OF EDUCATION, A. By Thomas 
Davidson, author of ‘‘ Rosseau and Edu- 
cation According to Nature,’’ etc. This vol- 
ume follows closely the evolution of sys- 
tematic education through a study of the 
work of great educators in the past and 
present. 292pp. Indexed. 12mo.—J. Y. 
Tribune. 


HISTORY OF LANGUAGE, THE. By Henry 
Sweet, M. A. This sketch of comparative 
philology follows usual lines except in try- 
ing to prove a connection between Finnish 
and the Aryan stock. The Temple Primers. 
1I54pp. 18mo. 


MIND AND HAND. MANUAL TRAINING 
THE CHIEF FACTOR IN EDUCATION. By 
Charles H. Ham. In this book the author 
has given a detailed description of the 
various laboratory class processes from the 
first lesson to the last in the course of three 
years ; an exhaustive argument in support 
of the proposition that tool practice is 
highly promotive of intellectual growth and 
to a still greater degree in the upbuilding of 
character ; a sketch of the historical period 
showing that the decay of civilization and 
the destruction of social organisms have 
resulted directly from defects in methods of 
education ; a brief sketch of the history of 
manual training as an educational force. 
Being the third edition of ‘‘ Manual Train- 
ing, the Solution of Social and Industrial 
Problems.’’ Illustrated. 464 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Rucpy. By H.C. Bradby, B. A. The 
Great Public Schools. With forty-four illus- 
trations, chiefly from photographs. 231 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Story OF ULyssEs. By M. Clarke, author 
of ‘Story of Troy,’’ etc. A short prefatory 
sketch of the siege of Troy and its cause 
prepares the young reader for the simple 
narrative of the many adventures that befell 
Ulysses during his twenty years of wander- 
ing. The tale is frequently interspersed 
With quotations from Pope’s and Bryant’s 
translations. The book is illustrated. Eclec- 
tic School Readings. 283 pp. 12mo.—J. 
Y. Mail and Express. 
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TRUE CITIZEN, THE. How to Become 
One. By W. F. Markwick, D. D., and W. 
A. Smith, A. B. The plan of this book is a 
simple one. Thereare thirty-nine chapters, 
one for each week, which treat of the de- 
velopment of the natural faculties and moral 
powers. The book is in four general divi- 
sions, dealing, respectively, with the child, 
the youth, the man and the citizen. Eclec- 
tic School Readings. 259 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—V. Y. Mail and Express. 
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As THE LIGHT LED. By James Newton 
Baskett. This isa book by the author of 
** At You-All’s House,’’ and, like his first 
novel, its scene is in northeastern Missouri, 
though it is not a ‘‘nature story’’ in the 
sense that the first book was. Itis a country 
love story of the late sixties, when the 
political issues of that part of Missouri were 
deeply swayed by the disputes of the 
Immersionists and the Paedo Baptists. 392 
pp. 12mo.—Washington Times. 


AT THE COURT OF THE KING. Being ro- 
mances of France. Edited by G. Hembert 
Westley. A romance of intrigue and 
adventure, love and war, at the Courts of the 
French Kings. 283 pp. I2mo. 


BABES IN THE BusH. By Rolf Boldre- 
wood, author of ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms,’’ 
etc. This is a story constructed on simple 
lines, but yet extremely interesting from 
the familiar acquaintance of the author 
with the scene of the incidents. Howard 
Effingham, a retired military man, has run 
through his fortune in this country, and 
finds himself with a wife and family 
practically on the brink of ruination. At 
this juncture an old friend writes from New 
South Wales, strongly advising him, if he 
can manage to raise three thousand pounds, 
to purchase a most desirable property out 
there and to emigrate, himself and family. 
This he decides to do, and the story hence- 
forth is devoted to an account of their ex- 
periences, arrival at Sydney, journey to 
the farm, purchase of horses and cattle, 
visits from neighbors, etc. Nor are more 
exciting experiences wanting. The whole 
story is characterized by an appearance of 
truth and reality that will render it doubly 
interesting in the minds of many readers, 
420 pp. 12mo.—London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 


BaRON’s SONS, THE. A romance of the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848. By Dr. 
Maurus Jékai, author of ‘‘ Pretty Michal,’ 
etc. Translated from the fourth Hungarian 
edition by Percy Favor Bicknell. An in- 
teresting romance of the revolution of 
1848, the scene of which is laid at the 
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courts of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Vienna, and in the armies of the Austrians 
and Hungarians. It follows the fortunes of 
three young Hungarian noblemen, whose 
careers are involved in the historical in- 
cidents of the time. With portrait. 342 
pp- I2mo. 


BAatH COMEDY, THE. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, authors of ‘‘ The Pride of 
Jennico. 298 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


BISHOP PENDLE; OR, THE BISHOP’S 
‘SECRET. By Fergus Hume, author of ‘‘ The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” etc. Bishop 
Pendle, the dignified prelate who loves the 
ornate in ritual and in life, who is the fortu- 
nate possessor of what is oddly called an 
‘* Urbs in Rus”’ in the ‘‘ episcopalian’’ man- 
sion near his cathedral city, is dragged down 
by fate to have dealings with extortionate 
gipsies who make him the subject of black- 
mail like any even Christian. The good man 
emerges without stain, but the coincidences 
which so long subject him to suspicion are 
well managed, and the secret well main- 
tained. There are a good many marked 
characters, quite free from intricacy, in the 
neighborhood of Beorminster. Of these 
the most uncommon is a converted sailor, 
who becomes an amateur detective, and the 
best, perhaps, an honest barmaid, whose 
roughness is compatible with a keen 
sense of self-respect. 324pp. I2mo.— 
London Atheneum. 


BLACK HOMER OF JIMTOWN, THE. By 
Ed. Mott, author of ‘‘ Pike County Folks,”’ 
etc. ‘‘The Black Homer’’ is a genuine 
old time Southern darkey with a vivid 
imagination and a wonderful vocabulary. 
He is a story-teller, and his tales overflow 
with the humor and quaint drollery which 
are so characteristic of the negro who re- 
members those good old days ‘‘befo’ de 
wah.’’ The stories, which have appeared 
in the New York Sun during the past eigh- 
teen months, have been revised by the 
author, and are now for the first time ob- 
tainable in a permanent form. 286 pp. 
12mo.—Literary Era. 


BLACK TERROR, THE. A romance of Rus- 
sia. By John K. Leys, author of ‘‘ Under a 
Mask,’’ etc. From the opening page the 
story is interesting, and the excitement 
grows keener as we proceed. The most 
telling periods are —_— those in which a 
cruiser is got rid of, and the kidnapping of 
the Czar. The Russians are certainly not 
painted in glowing colors, but the love por- 
tions afford some relief. The author has 
worked his plot out excellently, and makes 
us hold our breath down to the last page. 
The misrepresentation of Russian life by 
English novelists is the theme of one of the 
latest leaflets of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
“Society. But is it not the fact that Russia 
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is the headquarters of Nihilism, and the only 
European country which is dominated b 
the secret police? With the material thus 
supplied, it is only natural that the novelist 
in search of something sensational should 
depict this side of Russian life rather than 
its humdrum ordinary occurrences. In 
‘The Black Terror,’’ though it is a romance, 
there is much of interest concerning the 
aims and methods of the Nihilists. It is 
certainly a book which, when once taken 
up, it is difficult to lay down. With frontis- 
piece. 340 pp. 12mo.—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 


BOARDER OF ARGYLE PLACE, THE. By 
George Toile. He must have been the star 
boarder, else madame and the other board- 
ers would never have submitted to his flow 
of talk. He waxed real ugly at times, un- 
der the impression that he was being witty ; 
but the author informs us that he had a good 
heart, so let’s forgive him. There isa love 
story mixed up in the plot—Love in a board- 
ing house! The author is a humorist. But 
he makes it seem almost real, except when 
he plunges the boarders into conversation, 
when you realize that you are not in a board- 
ing house at all, but merely in a book. It 
may be mentioned that the boarding house 
was located in New Jersey. Perhaps some 
sand got into the throat of the ‘‘ Boarder of 
Argyle Place,’’ thus making him: so cross- 
grained. Illustrated. 241 pp. I2mo.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


BOOMING OF ACRE HILL AND OTHER 
REMINISCENCES OF URBAN AND SUBURBAN 
LIFE. By John Kendrick Bangs. To be 
funny is just as easy to John Kendrick 
Bangs as jumping offa dock. Up in Yonk- 
ers the neighbors complain because of the 
sounds of merriment which proceed from 
the Bangs domicile without cessation. We 
regret to say that this latest collection of 
Mr. Bangs’ sketches isn’t as jocular as some 
others he has batted out. ‘‘ The Booming 
of Acre Hill,” which gives the neat. little 
book its title, isn’t ‘‘arf’’ bad, as a Ken- 
drick Bangs Englishman once remarked, 
but the laughter which most of the others 
evokes bears a very close resemblance to 
echoes of the laughter that greeted some 
previous and better advised attempts of the 
genial editor of that most humorous of pub- 
lications, Harper’s Weekly. ‘‘Jarley’s Ex- 
periment’’ is the best of the bunch. Mr. 
Jarley was of an inventing turn of mind, and 
his genius prompted him to bottle the sur- 

lus energy of his six-year-old son and use 
it for his own rejuvenation. That accounted 
for the urchin-like antics of thirty-five-year- 
old Jarley downtown a few days later, which 
are described by Mr. Bangs in his best vein. 
Illustrations by C. Dana Gibson. 266 pp. 
12mo,—Philadelphia North American. 


Boy. Asketch. By Marie Corelli, author 
of ‘‘ Barabbas,’’ etc. This “simple story,” 
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as the author terms it, begins with child- 
hood and passes on to early love, all told 
with effect and without extravagance. 348 
pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


CaP AND GOWN IN PROSE. Short sketches 
selected from undergraduate periodicals of 
recent years. Edited by R. L. Paget. Brief 
selections, sketches and fiction for the most 

t from the undergraduate periodicals of 
leading colleges. With frontispiece. 298 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 


CARDINAL’S SNUFF-Box, THE. By Henry 
Harland. 319 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


CONGRESSMAN HARDIE. A born demo- 
crat. By Courtney Wellington. A political 
novel. The book opens with a political 
speech made by Hardie, then a candidate 
for Congress, at a country barbecue. A 
romantic adventure begins at the close of 
his speech, when Hardie discovers in a sad- 
eyed girl, a character which influences his 
whole life and career from that time. The 
life of this girl Bena, after he is elected to 
Congress, and she goes to New York to earn 
aliving, contains some most original fea- 
tures, notably, aspeech she delivered before 
aladies’ club which made her famous in a 
night. 240pp. 12mo0.—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


CUMBERLAND VENDETTA, A. A novel. 
By John Fox, Jr., author of ‘‘A Mountain 
Europa,”’ etc. This isa powerful story, and 
no one writes with more force, appreciation 
of scenery and the peculiarities of the 
people than Mr. Fox does in dealing with 
the mountain romances of Eastern Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky and West Virginia. This 
is one of his best tales, presented in a new 
and attractive edition with illustrations by 
—_ Lock. 181 pp. 12mo.—Pittsburg 

ost. 


CURRITA, COUNTESS OF ALBORNOZ. A 
novel of Madrid Society. By Luis Coloma. 
Translated by Estelle Huyck Attwell. This 
isastory of Madrid society a quarter of a 
century ago, when the conditions of social 
degeneracy and official corruption which 
have brought Spain where she is to-day, 
were perhaps at the height of their develop- 
ment. It deals with the intrigues, political 
and domestic, of the nobility of Spain, and 
in plot and, toa less degree, in method of 
treatment, is suggestive of much of the 
work of Ouida, except that the author being 
a Jesuit priest, shows more of a purpose in 
his work, is more argumentative and, 
though perhaps unconsciously and without 
intention, indicates with some clearness the 
attitude of the Spanish clergy towards the 
questions of the day. The plot concerns 
itself principally with the ambitions of a 
vain, ambitious and godless woman, Currita, 
who with her following does much to bring 
about the country’s ruin. Giving as it does 


an excellent picture of the Spanish aristoc- 
racy, its relations with the church, the 
hopes and aims and theattitude of the peo- 
ple, the book is interesting in more ways 
than one. The writer has evidently had 
unexcelled opportunities for close and inti- 
mate views of a life of which he could 
hardly have been a part, and if some of the 
situations are a little strained or overdone 
it is hardly more than is necessary to give 
the saliency or the due accentuation, which 
is not only to be tolerated, but which, for 
the reader, who has to take much on faith is 
a distinctly desirable guidance. 450 pp. 
12mo0.—Philadelphia Times. 


DANIEL WHYTE. An unfinished biogra- 
phy. By A. J. Dawson. Daniel’s life is 
traced from his early days, and we find him 
when quite a tiny child handed over to the 
care of his grandfather, who makes the pro- 
viso that the child must not again be seen 
by his parents. At school Daniel is by no 
means a model boy, and gets into so many 
scrapes that at length his grandfather sends 
him to sea as an apprentice on a Cardiff col- 
lier. His life on board the ‘‘ Glenrae’’ is 
excellently described, and many good 
stories are told. His knocking about the 
world has done him a great deal of good, 
and he shows that he has grit in him by the 
way he takes up his quarters in London and 
tackles his literary work. His dealing with 
an agent for the sale of his first stories is 
amusing. After obtaining some journalistic 
work, he writes his first book. It did not 
make its writer famous, and it did not rush 
into innumerable editions ; but it was intel- 
ligently handled by the reviewers, who were 
pleased to be hopeful regarding its author, 
and it achieved a certain popularity 
amongst the story-reading public. Daniel 
meantime woos and wins a lass, but he is 
doomed to lose her after a short married 
life. This so preys upon him that he makes 
another journey to Australia. On his return 
he undertakes a fresh book, and then takes 
leave of us. 341 pp. 12mo.—London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


DIPLOMATIC WOMAN, A. By Huan Mee. 
This volume relates the unusual and excit- 
ing experiences of a young and pretty 
woman who engages in diplomatic intrigue 
and involves herself in an interesting coil of 
adventure. The tales are vivaciously relat- 
ed by the heroine herself, and at once 
chain the reader’s attention. 174 pp. I2mo. 

DOINGS IN DERRYVILLE. By Lewis V. 
Price. The intent of the story is to show 
the decadence [in religious matters] of cer- 
tain of our New England towns, and gives 
the cause therefor, and to show also what 
means might be taken to bring them back 
to their proper condition. 212 pp. 12mo. 
From the Preface. 

DorROTHY MARLOW; OR, A HERITAGE OF 
PERIL. By A. W. Marchmont, author of 
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“By Right of Sword,’’ etc. Dorothy isa 
great little woman, who has tried to escape 
the past of a criminal father, brother and 
sister by changing her name and taking up 
journalism. She has pluck and self-control 
to a degree seldom found in actual life. By 
accident she gets the possession of some 
valuable rubies that have been stolen from 
an Eastern Rajah, and thence come many 
woes. The evil genius of the book is a 
certain handsome, charming, unscrupulous 
villain, who has murdered his uncle anda few 
others, served his time in the galleys, but 
still has ambitions in the direction of a 
widow with more money than brains. There 
are mafly narrow escapes for the heroine, 
whom the villain would like to poison if he 
can, or get her out of the way. It would not 
do to tell any more of the story, for those 
who likea wildly sensational tale want to 
find the story for themselves, and their 
pleasure must not be interfered with. New 
edition. 306pp. 12mo—WN. Y. Journal. 


DREAM OF A THRONE, A. The story ofa 
Mexican revolt. By Charles Fleming Em- 
bree. 464 pp. 8vo. 

See review. 


ELUSIVE HILDEGARDE, THE. A novel. 
By H. R. Martin, author of ‘‘ Unchaperoned,’’ 
etc. Though some of the characters and 
situations are a bit exaggerated, this is a 
clever novel and well written. The young 
girl who is the prey of a gold-devouring 
mother, and the trials she undergoes in her 
efforts to support herself, are well described, 
as is the loud, brazen-toned woman of the 
world, whose sole thought is to amuse her- 
self without regard to the feelings of others. 
Dr. Kent, the Deus ex machina, was ex- 
tremely clever just at the right time, and, 
finding out things, at the end patched up 
everybody’s quarrel; so that what had all 
the earmarks of a tragedy turns out to bea 
simple, pleasant little love story. 329 pp. 
12mo.—Pitladelphia Telegraph. 


FoR THE FREEDOM OF THE SEA. A 
romance of the War of 1812. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, author of ‘‘ For Love of 
Country,’’ etc. This romance of the war 
of 1812, first appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post in 1898-9, in book form in 
1899 and now in a large edition in paper. 
It is a stirring story of adventure. Illus- 
trated. Special limited edition. 339 pp. 
I2mo. 


FOR THE QUEEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Caryl Davis Haskins. There are six stories 
in all, and most of them are dramatic and 
forceful. They are full of British bulldog 
pluck, and some of them have the camara- 
derie of the public schools in their atmos- 
phere. Notably is this true of the first, 
called ‘‘The Full-Back Tells the Story.” 
It deals with the adventures of a newly 
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made subaltern, sent almost from the foot- 
ball ground to South Africa. Perhaps the 
most serious and dramatic of the six js 
‘*Judge Not,’’ which has for its central 
motive the broken career of a young officer 
all but convicted of cowardice, but redeem- 
ing his reputation by the last act of his life, 
The motive is not a new one, but it js 
worked out in an original and very impres- 
sive way. ‘Blood Will Tell” is the story 
of an American-born Irishman and his 
adventures in the Boer war, and “The 
Unrecorded Cross’’ has an American hero 
in it, and a lot of desperate fighting, 
splendidly described. 230 pp. 16mo,— 
Washington Times. 


FOUND IN THE PHILIPPINES. The Story 
of a Woman’s Letters. By Charles King, 
author of ‘‘ A Wounded Name,”’ etc. An 
army novel with its scene laid in the ocen- 
pation of Manila which Gen. King shared. 
With portrait. 332 pp. I2mo. 


FouR YEARS, NINE. By Bart Mynderse. 
The title is the technical way of expressing 
a seven years’ sentence with the usual com- 
mutation for good conduct. The pro- 
tagonist is ‘‘ the Colonel,’’ a veteran of the 
civil war who was convicted in a United 
States District Court of embezzlement in his 
office of bank President.- The story begins 
on the day he enters the prison and ends 
the day he is pardoned out, and the author’s 
aim, which is quite apart from any senti- 
mental appeal for the convict, or attack on 
contemporary management of prisons, is to 
show the daily routine of a prison as real- 
istically as possible and its effect on the 
health and character of the prisoner. 344 
pp- 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


From Door TO Door. A _ book of 
romances, fantasies, whimsies and levities. 
By Bernard Capes. This book consists of 
both original and reprinted pieces, the latter 
being taken from several well-known maga- 
zines. All in their own fashion are inter- 
esting, and some are especially adroit in the 
manner and method of their treatment 
They are, however, so slight in construc- 
tion, depending for their interest on a deli- 
cate and subtle suggestiveness, that to at- 
tempt a description of any one of them 
would be to do a manifest injustice to the 
author. 318 pp. 12mo—London Publish- 
ers’ Circular. 


From SAND HILL TO PINE. By Bret 
Harte. Seven short stories, all characteris- 
tic: ‘‘A Niece of ‘Snapshot Harry’”’ is 
the story of a coach accident in the Rock- 
ies; ‘‘ A Jack and Jill of the Sierras’’ is 4 
mining story, with a romance in it; and in 
‘‘A Belle of Cafiada City,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Bilson’s 
Housekeeper,”’ etc., we are in familiar Bret 
Harte environments. 327 pp. 12mo.—Lon- 
don Academy. 
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FRUITFULNESS. (Fécondité.) By Emile 
Zola. Translated and edited by Ernest Al- 
fred Vizetelly. 487 pp. 8vo. 

See review. 

GREEN FLAG AND OTHER STORIES OF 
WAR AND SPORT, THE. By A. Conan Doyle, 
author of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,’’ etc. 384 pp. 
12mo. 

See review. 

HEAD OF PASHT, THE. By Willis Boyd 
Allen, author of ‘‘ Navy Blue,’’ etc. An 
ingenious detective story, quite unlike 
what is usually meant by the term. The 
murder and robbery, which form the point 
of departure, are real enough; the problem 
to be solved is a psychological one, to which 
an ancient Egyptian suggestion is applied. 
346 pp. 12mo.—JV. Y. Maitland Express. 


HEART’Ss HIGHWAY, THE. A romance 
of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Mary E. Wilkins. It isto be noted that 
in this book Miss Wilkins has forsaken her 
New England meadows and village stores. 
The scene is laid in Virginia in the seven- 
teenth century. Although employing a 
historical setting, the author does not 
abandon the objective and realistic style 
which issuch an important factor in her 
stories of New England life. The neces- 
sarily subjective parts, however, are ade- 
quately handled ; but it will probably lie 
with the author’s touch of visualization to 
draw forth most criticism. Here isa phrase 
of description: ‘‘ Mistress Mary Cavendish 
had a tabby petticoat of a crimson color, 
and a crimson satin bodice shining over her 
arms and shoulders like the plumage of a 
bird, and down her back streamed her curls, 
shining like gold under her gauze love- 
hood.’’ Illustrated. 308 pp. 12mo.—W. FY. 
Times Saturday Review. 


His THREE WIVES; OR, THE BAR-SIN- 
{stER. A Mormon study. By Mrs. Jeannette 
H. Walworth. This novel with a purpose 
is directed against Mormonism and de- 
scribes the experience of a rising New 
York business man who goes to the Salt 
Lake City in 1870 and adds two wives to the 
one brought from the East, who dies in con- 
sequence. With portrait. 354 pp. I2mo. 


Hiwa. A tale of ancient Hawaii. By 
Edmund P. Dole. Every one who would 
become acquainted with the myths and 
native customsof our new Pacific possession 
should read this skillfully and picturesquely 
told romance. Around the figure of Hiwa, 
this goddess-queen of Hawaii during leg- 
endary times, the author has woven a whole 
fabric of Hawaiian superstition, custom 
and ways of life. 1o8pp. With glossary.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET AND THE PRE- 
CIEUSES. By Leon H. Vincent. This book 
is a bright and entertaining sketch of 
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the establishment and influence of the 
famous precieuse movement and the women 
who established it, afterward made the sub- 
ject of Moliere’s comedy ‘‘Les Precieuses 
Ridicules.’’ The dramatist had in mind 
not the men and women who gave the estab- 
lishment a beginning and endowed the 
movement with vitality, but those who 
elsewhere degraded and caricatured its high 
ideals, as illustrated by the group of affected 
young ladies who figure in the comedy. 
123 pp. 16mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


In CrRCLING Camps. A romance of the 
Civil War. By Joseph A. Altsheler, author 
of ‘‘ A Herald of the West,’’ etc. This isa 
romance of the American civil war. The 
scene opens in Washington just before 
the arrival of President Lincoln, whose 
inauguration is graphically described. Later 
in the story the leading characters are 
reunited in the South. A love story with 
plenty of dramatic interest runs through the 
book. There are graphic pictures of Shiloh 
and Gettysburg, with startling adventures 
within the Confederate lines. Thus Mr. 
Altsheler, who has already won a reputation 
through his novels of the Revolution, the 
French wars, and the War of 1812, is to 
become identified with the romance of the 
war between the Northand the South. 419 
pp. t2mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


ISLE OF THE WINDS, THE. An adven- 
turous romance. By S. R. Crockett. Illus- 
trated. 446pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

JESSAMY BRIDE, THE. By F. Frankfort 
Moore, author of ‘‘ The Impudent Come- 
dian,’’ etc. This novel of the last century 
which appeared in 1896, opens with Johnson, 
Boswell, Burke, Reynolds and Garrick at 
dinner. These characters appear and re- 
appear through the book which is studied 
as to its scene and time with a minute care 
which rather buries the story. Standard 
Paper Novels. 417 pp. I2mo. 


KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS, THE. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ etc. 
Authorized and unabridged translation from 
the Polish. This is the conclusion of the 
last story by the celebrated Polish author as 
translated by his personal friend, Mr. 
Jeremiah Curtin. It is the only authorized 
edition, and the work in its present form 
was produced under the direct supervision 
of theauthor. Second half. With portrait. 
352 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

List, YE LANDSMEN! A romance of 
incident. By W. Clark Russell. This story 
of an English sailor’s life in many and 
dangerous waters in 1814 and thereafter, 
first appeared in 1892. With portrait. 408 pp. 
12mo . 


LOVEIN ACLoup. A comedy in filigree. 
By Arlo Bates. The plot of this book turns 
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on the authorship of a much-discussed book 
entitled ‘* Love in a Cloud,’’ and the inci- 
dents are whimsical and involved enough to 
make the character-drawing extremely 
effective, since the salient traits of each 
person are brilliantly exhibited. Of course, 
there might be a criticism to offer on the 
good taste of the episode in the closing 
chapters in which a young girl is practi- 
cally befooled into an engagement with a 
man who is nothing to her, and who looks 
upon her mortification and embarrassment 
in the light of a huge joke. The opinion of 
really good society, in Boston or anywhere 
else, would be that that man was a cad, but 
Mr. Bates seems to feel differently about it. 
However, the story is original, and origin- 
ality in these days of problem novels and 
hackneyed romance is more or less refresh- 
ing, especially when combined with such 
thorough knowledge of the art of putting 
things as that possessed by this writer. 
291 pp. 12mo0.—Washington Times. 


LUMEN. Experiences inthe Infinite. By 
Camille Flammarion. Translated by Mary 
J. Serrano. A reprint of an astronomical 
romance which first appeared in 1892, and 
which has much astronomical knowledge, 
a considerable capacity for its use and dis- 
figuring scraps of sentiment. With portrait. 
275 pp. I2mo. 


MANTEL-PIECE MINSTRELS AND OTHER 
STORIES, THE. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
This thin small volume is written as a comic 
story for boys. Illustrated. 84 pp. 32mo. 


MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG 
AND OTHER STORIES AND ESSAYS, THE. 
By Mark Twain. . Some of the material em- 
ployed in this book has already met the 
public eye in the magazines; some is en- 
tirely new. Among the titles may be noted 
‘* Concerning the Jews,’’ ‘‘ Diplomatic Pay,”’ 
‘*Clothes,’’ ‘‘ Stirring Times in the Austrian 
Parliament,” and ‘‘About Play Acting.’’ 
The later essays by this author emphasize 
more than ever his characteristic of impart- 
ing important facts and opinions under the 
veil of sturdy, healthful humor. Illustrated. 
398 pp. 8vo.—X. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacobs. 
These short stories, all of them humorous 
or intended to be, have appeared in various 
forms for five years past and are now repub- 
lished in a single volume, widely praised. 
Eighth edition. Stokes’ Library of Fiction. 
247 pp. I2mo, paper. 


MARGARET MONCRIEFFE. The first love 
of Aaron Burr. A romance of the Revolu- 
tion, with an appendix containing the let- 
ters of Colonel Burr to ‘‘ Kate,’’ and ‘‘ Eliza’’ 
and from ‘‘Leonora,’” etc. By Charles 
Burdett. This work was originally pub- 
lished in 1860, and has gone through many 
editions and changes of titles. The present 
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is the original title. Fenno’s Select Series, 


437 pp. I2mo, paper.—Pudlishers’ Weekly, 


MATTHEW DOYLE. By Will Garland, an- 
thor of ‘‘ The Broken Locket,’’ etc. This is 
an argumentum ad hominem on the ques- 
tion of the lynching of negroes. The hero 
is a Southerner, of course, and opposed to 
lynching. He is elected Sheriff of his 
county, and called upon to stand by his 
principles under the most trying circum- 
stances. 282 pp. 12mo.—J. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


MINISTER’S GUEST, THE. A novel. By 
Isabel Smith. This tells the story of a 
young woman transplanted in her twentieth 
year from the household of an uncle who is 
a clergyman of the Church of England to 
the household of another uncle who is an 
Independent minister. The change isa 
violent one, but the tale is not so much con- 
cerned with that as with the love story that 
immediately develops and works its way 
through a difficult situation. The scene is 
in England, the characters people of the 
middle class and the treatment of the theme 
is — and descriptive. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 400 pp. I2mo, paper. 
—Philadelphia Times. 


MONK ANDTHE DANCER, THE. By Arthur 
Cosslett Smith. This isa volume of short 
stories, ‘‘The Monk and the Dancer’”’ being 
the best, and an exceptionally good one, by 
the way. ‘‘ Trot, Trot to Market,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Peach”’ are also gems of their kind. In 
‘*The Monk and the Dancer ’’ Mr. Smith is 
audacious, to say the least. He attempts to 
demonstrate that the hooded friar is some- 
times subject to the same temptations which 
beset men who do not live apart from the 
world. It is a remarkable story, told with 
consummate skill. 241 pp. 12mo.—Salli- 
more Sun. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. By Booth Tark- 
ington. Illustrated by C. D. Williams. 
128 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


PASSING OF THOMAS AND OTHER STORIES, 
THE. By Thomas A. Janvier, author of ‘In 
the Sargasso Sea,’’ etc. Illustrated by C. 
D. Gibson and others. I8I pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


PEACEMAKERS, THE. By John Strange 
Winter, author of‘‘ Only Human,” etc. This 
novel of English life, which ends with a 
wedding, appeared in 1898 and is now re- 
issued in cheaper form.  Lippincott’s 
Select Novels. 317 pp. 12mo, paper. 


RED Ravt’s DAUGHTER, THE. By Guy 
Boothby, author of ‘‘ Dr. Nikola, etc. The 
‘‘Red Rat’’ does not appear until the last 
chapter, where we gather that he was 4 
notorious Nihilist convict, but as the last 
sentence in this book announces gleefully 
that the heroine was not his daughter, we 














should be at a loss to explain the title, were 
we not already acquainted with Mr. Booth- 
by’s catchpenny ways. And his story is as 
indefensible as its title, for it is a mere pot- 
boiler, hurriedly patched up and instinct 
with vulgarity. The romantic sentimen- 
tality may be gauged by the young million- 
aire hero’s introduction of himself to the 
fair Russian heroine: ‘‘I am Browne’s 
mimosa soap, fragrant and antiseptic.’’ The 
originality is exemplified by a well-worn 
tirade about the London marriage market. 
The story as a whole is tedious, common- 
place, and at the same time unconvincing, 
though ‘‘the love-light’’ appears often 
enough in the heroine’s eyes to illuminate 
half London in a fog. Illustrated by Henry 
Austin. 384pp. 12mo.—London Saturday 
Review. 


RISE IN THE WORLD, A. By Adeline 
Sergeant, author of ‘‘ A Valuable Life,’’ etc. 
The refined, aristocratic Mrs. Wyndham of 
this story is a woman of no ordinary resolu- 
tion and high principle. Finding that her 
son Lionel has married a common lodging- 
house servant, she boldly goes to the house, 
brings the girl away, dresses her decently, 
and proclaims to the world that she is her 
son’s wife. This means terrible mortifica- 
tion for all parties, but eventually the hero- 
ine more than repays the sacrifice that has 
been made for her, and the unkempt, red- 
handed, sullen “slavey” of the first part of 
the story develops into a sweet, nice-man- 
nered, pretty-girl, who wins all her enemies 
over by the exceeding charm of her dispo- 
sition. It is quite the story of the ugly 
duckling over again. Eventually we leave 
her happy in the society of a second hus- 
band, who has been her sincere friend 
throughout, and has loved her amid all her 
trials and tribulations. The material of 
Mrs. Sergeant’s novel is not particularly 
original, but she has molded it with all the 
dexterity of an experienced writer, and the 
old types under her skillful setting elicit 
warm interest again. Century Series. 377 
PP. I2mo, paper.—London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 


ROMANCE OF ROBERT BURNS, THE. A 
pastoral of the present and drama of days 
Lang Syne. The center of this volume is a 
play, ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee’’ based on the for- 
tunes of Robert Burns. Sketches of Scotch 
life in America and Scotland fill the rest of 
the volume which opens with a preface de- 
nouncing American neglect of literary men 
in this country. 


SEA-FARERS, THE. A romance of a New 
England Coast Town. By Mary Gray Mor- 
rison. The thread of this narrative slips 
through the author’s fingers and twists into 
a knotty problem for the reader to unravel, 
at the expense of patience and annoyance. 
there are many words and intermittent ac- 
tion; with a pronouncedly feminine tone 
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of thought. The story is too complicated 
to give but the barest outline in the space 
available. It deals with the doings of a 
New England sea-faring town of half a cen- 
tury ago, and carries the reader to the Med- 
iterranean, where piracy is introduced. 
There is a wayward son of one family and a 
headstrong girl of another, who furnish the 
shadow side of the picture by running away 
together, marrying, and allowing their par- 
ents to believe they have been drowned. 
The man becomes a pirate chieftain, but 
eventually everything ends happily. Another 
pair of young people, a son and daughter of 
the same houses which produce the first 
couple, live in a proper and decorous man- 
ner, and are useful in adorning the tale and 
painting a moral. 326 pp. 12mo.—/Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 


SENTIMENTAL ToMMy. The story of his 
boyhood By J. M. Barrie, author of ‘‘ The 
Little Minister,’’ etc. Tommy Sandy and 
his sister Elspeth are described with a 
wealth of humor, of pathos, and of insight 
into character that is almost bewildering. 
The People’s Library. Special Limited 
Edition. 478 pp. 12mo, paper. 


SLEDGE, THE. By R. V. Risley. 203 pp. 
16mo. 
See With New Books. 


Social, SINNERS. By Emile A. Palmer. 
A novel of a character such as its title sug- 
gests with its scene laid in New York, and 
having in it much weakness and evil. 
229 pp. I2mo. 


SONG OF THE SWORD, THE. A romance 
of 1796. By Leo Dietrichstein. Reversing 
the usual procedure in these days, Mr. Diet- 
richstein has turned his play into a novel, 
following in this the example of the author 
of ‘‘An Enemy to the King.’’ The many 
that have seen the play will have here an 
even larger measure of plots and ‘‘situ- 
ations,’’ and, in addition, portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sothern, and reproductions of 
photographs of its principal scenes. [Illus- 
trated. 286pp. t2mo.—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


STANFORD STORIES. Tales of a Young 
University. By Charles K. Field (Carolus 
Ager) and Will H. Irwin. There are thir- 
teen of these stories in all—brief, breezy, 
and vigorous. The style is good, and the 
subjects as varied as possible. The first of 
them, ‘‘A Midwinter Madness,’’ is one of 
the best, being an account of the way in 
which a clever freshman, member of the 
college mandolin club, fell in love with a 
pretty Los Angeles girl, and played he was 
ill in order to avoid moving on to the next 
town after the close of the club’s engage- 
ment; how two other fellows, suspecting 
the truth, tried to turn the joke on him, 
and how he and circumstances and the 
young lady, working together, made the 
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joke of no effect. Another particularly 
mischievous conceit is ‘‘A Song-Cycle and 
a Puncture,’’ which concerns a college 
coquette and her deep, dark scheme of re- 
venge on the youth who had slighted her. 
‘* The Initiation of Dromio’’ is a rollicking 
bit of comedy, and “ For the Sake of Argu- 
ment’’ strikes a somewhat more serious 
note, while losing nothing of the whimsical 
fun of the others. Illustrated. 281 pp. 
12mo.— Washington Times. 


St. IvEs. By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
author of ‘‘Treasure Island,’’ etc. This 
novel, of which Stevenson wrote but thirty 
chapters and which was completed by Mr. 
Quiller Couch, first appeared in 1896. It is 
issued in this cheap form, only in paper. 
The People’s Library. Special limited edi- 
tion. 438 pp. 12mo. 


SWEEPERS OF THE SEA. The story of a 
strange navy. By Claude H. Wetmore. 
Pictures by G. A. Coffin. 349 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


TALE OF Two CiTIEs, A. By Charles 
Dickens. This novel, the first of Dickens’ 
historical romances, is here in a single 
pocket volume neatly bound in red limp 
leather, in clear print and on white clean 
paper, a most comely volume. The Temple 
Edition. 482 pp. 18mo. 


THINGS THAT CouNT, THE. By Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins, author of ‘‘An Unles- 
soned Girl,’’ etc. Some of the scenes in 
this book are laid in Brooklyn. The tale 
depicts the career of what may be termed a 
female social parasite, who, with a small in- 
come flits about from one social circle to 
another. She is beautiful, talented, and 
attractive, and she has none of the charac- 
teristics which would cause here to be 
branded as an adventuress. At length a 
bereavement causes her to see herself as 
she really is, and she is for a time over- 
whelmed with remorse at her purposeless 
existence. Areform is wrought in her nature, 
and, having narrowly escaped becoming a 
woman of the world, her nobler but hitherto 
dormant nature asserts itself and she be- 
comes quite a noble character. 383 pp. 
12mo.— NV. Y. Zimes Saturday Review. 


TRANSGRESSORS, THE. Story of a Great 
Sin. A political novel of the twentieth 
century. By Francis A. Adams, author of 
‘*Who Rules America?’’ The author deals 
in a graphic manner with the trust problem, 
‘The Transgressors’’ being the organizers 
and responsible heads of such trusts as have 
brought upon themselves general condem- 
nation by crushing out individual enterprise 
and monopolizing public privileges. The 
hero of the tale is an eloquent young law- 
yer formerly retained by one of the trusts. 
345 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Zimes Saturday 
Review. 
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UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST, AN. By G. Bernard 
Shaw, author of ‘‘ Cashel Byron’s Profes- 
sion,’’ etc. 373 pp. I2mo. 


See With New Books. 


URANIE. By Camille Flammarion. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mary J. Serrano. 
This discourse in transcendental astronomy 
deals with telepathy, theosophy from the 
standpoint of a practical astronomer, touched 
with Gailic sentiment and romance. The 
work first appeared in 1896. With portrait. 
252 pp. I2mo. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. A chromatic fan- 
tasia. By Flora Annie Steel, author of ‘On 
the Face of the Waters,’’ etc. 418 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


WARD OF THE KING, A. By Katharine S, 
Macquoid, author of ‘‘ Patty,”’ etc. This 
historical novel, whose scene is laid in 
Brittany in the days of Francis I., closing 
with his defeat at Pavia, appeared last year. 
It is written with a minute care. It now 
appears in an inexpensive edition. Century 
Series. 328 pp. 1I2mo, paper. 


West END, THE. A novel. By Percy 
White. A study of smart society. Writing 
in the person of the shrewd, crippled, pri- 
vate secretary of John Treadaway, jam man- 
ufacturer and merchant prince, Mr. White 
tells us how that worthy deliberately sets 
up his tabernacle in Belgravia, and invades 
Society. It isa capital study, full of satire 
and observation of something more than the 
“smart’’ order. ‘‘ This is a big scheme 
we've got in hand, Rupert,’’ says the jam- 
manufacturer, as he watches the builders 
finishing a winged lion over the porch of 
his new home, ‘‘a deuced big scheme.” 
405 pp. 12mo.—London Academy. 


WHITE BUTTERFLIES AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. By Kate Upson Clark. There 
are thirteen stories in this volume, all 
dealing with the life of common folk— 
with their joys and sorrows, hopes, triumphs 
and tragedies. The author has a great fund 
of humor of a quaint and homely kind, the 
sort that has the salty savor of real life. The 
story from which the book takes its title is 
one of the best. It is about a country girl 
who has a miraculous power over butterflies, 
so that they follow her around or perch on 
her hand, as she may wish. 283 pp. I2mo. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


By Alfred Henry Lewis, 
These stories of the early 
Southwest told in the first person and in 
dialect are by a journalist who has wona wide 
reputation on the New ork Journal as a 


WOLFVILLE. 
(Dan Quin). 


correspondent and special writer. Fourth 
edition. Illustrated by Frederic Remington, 
Stokes’ Library of Fiction. 337 pp. 1I2mo. 
paper. 
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AMERICAN TOURIST IN FRANCE, THE. A 
tutorof French. A conversation manual, a 
chaperon, amanuensis and guide to Paris. 
The main value of this book is in its un- 
commonly helpful hints for French pro- 
nunciation and in its well-chosen lists of 
words and phrases of common use with 
their French equivalents. These lists are 
made with more knowledge of the colloguial 
idiom of each language than is common in 
phrase books. The French equivalent of 
an English phrase in ordinary speech is 
rarely a verbal translation, and many of the 
questions and answers here are very unlike 
anything to be found in our school books, 
though they are much more like what will 
be heard in France. III pp. 18mo.— 
Philadelphia Times. 

STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH. ,Hand- 
book of pronunciation for advanced grades. 
By Louise C. Boname. Gives ina concise 
form, a clear idea of the subjects; may be 
used with any grammar. In order to meet 
the usual difficulties encountered by Ameri- 
can students, general principles are set forth 
in the first chapter with numerous examples 
for practice on all vowel sounds. 64 pp. 
16mo, paper.—Pudblishers’ Weekly. 
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LAWSON SWITCHER GUIDE ON THE GAME 
OF CHECKERS. Containing upwards of six 
hundred and forty-two variations on the 
switcher opening, treating the dyke, part of 
the old fourteenth and the pioneer as varia- 
tionsof the switcher, also sixteen practical 
problems, seven games and three poems 
By Charles Lawson. Noting that the 
“Switcher’’ opening was neglected in 
checker literature, the author devoted four 
years to this game and now publishes this 
work with six hundred and forty-two games 
of his own, with some from other players. 
A number of problems are added. With 
portrait. I39 pp. 8vo. 


OXFORD ROWING. A history of boat- 
racing at Oxford from the earliest times. 
With a record of the races. Compiled prin- 
cipally from official sources. By the Rev. 
W. E. Sherwood, M. A. Though Oxford 
rowing has suffered about as severe a defeat 
this year as any on record, the sons of the 
Isis may comfort themselves with a glorious 
past, set forth with much accuracy and full- 
ness by Mr. W. E. Sherwood’s book. It is 
to Mr. Falconer Madan and Sir Courtenay 
Knollys that the present treasurer of the 
0. U. B. C. expresses his greatest acknowl 
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edgmeuts, although every sort of aquatic 
authority has apparently blessed the under- 
taking. ‘‘Oxford Rowing” is above all 
indebted to the University and college books, 
the latter being especially interesting, as 
bringing out traits of collegiate character 
which must have been highly amusing to 
the historian. Naturally the general note 
of such annals is their true sportsmanlike 
character, disasters and triumphs being 
treated from the corporate point of view. 
When University, nearly one stone per man 
lighter, won in the afternoon the water was 
perfectlysmooth. It might have been men- 
tioned that 7.23, University’s best time in 
the following year (1863), was a record on 
fixed seats till Leander’s win in 1870. Apart 
from infinitesimal details, we have nothing 
but praise to offer the painstaking compiler 
of these excellent records. Illustrated. 
406 pp. 12mo.—London Atheneum. 


se 


GERMAN BOOKS 





DER MEISTER VON PALMYRA. Drama- 
tische Dichtung in fiinf Aufzigen. Von 
Adolf Wilbrandt. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Théodore Henckels. Wil- 
brandt’s five-act dramatic poem has 
been prepared by the editor for students of 
German who have had at least two years 
of thorough preparatory work in grammar 
and text reading. The few uotes have been 
inserted, not as a means for studying 
linguistic principles, but as an aid to an 
understanding of the work as literature. 
With portrait. 212 pp. 12m0.—/N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 
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GUIDE BOOKS 





CASSELL’S GUIDE TO LONDON. With ten 
plans and numerous illustrations. 176 pp. 
16mo. 


CASSELL’S GUIDE TO PARIS AND THE 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 1900. The 
immense amountof useful, practical in- 
formation which these Guides contain will 
not only render them delightful and help- 
ful companions, but enable its possessor to 
save time and money, to see the greatest 
number of sights in the most convenient 
manner, and to spend the time more 
agreeably and profitably than would other- 
wise be possible. With two plans and num- 
erous illustrations. 176pp. I2mo. 


CITIES OF BELGIUM. Grant Allen’s his- 
torical guide-books to the principal cities 
of Europe treating concisely and thoroughly 
of the principal historic and artistic points of 
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interest therein. Like the other guide- 
books of the late Grant Allen, this pays 
special attention to the art, architecture 
and historical and literary reminiscences of 
each place. As with Hare’s books, it supple- 
ments, but it can not be substituted for the 
place of a guide-book. 230 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. 


EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. A _ practical 
guide. A rapid and easy method of seeing 
everything in a limited time and at a mod- 
erate cost. This volume not only fulfills the 
purpose indicated in the title, but is an ex- 
cellent guidebook for use at any time. Mr. 
Joseph Pennell contributes a good chapter, 
*“ By Road to Paris,’’ for the instruction of 
cyclists. For the traveler in a hurry there 
are notes on ‘‘ How to see Paris in one day 
for forty-five francs.’’ There are also some 
pages devoted to ‘‘ Diary and Calendar of 
Events from May to October, 19c0,’’ which 
regards everything that is expected to hap- 
pen during the show, and leaves spaces for 
the traveler's own notes. An immense 
amount of matter has been packed into the 
book, but the disposition of it is judicious, 
and any point that one desires to look up 
may be ascertained without delay. With 
many illustrations, maps and plans. 432 pp. 
12mo, paper.—NV. Y. 7ribune. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. By Emily Con- 
stance Cook. With chapters on ‘‘ The British 
Museum,’’ ‘‘The National Gallery,’’ ‘‘ Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,’’ and ‘‘South Ken- 
sington,’’ by E. T. Cook, M.A. This guide 
is more in the line of ‘‘Murray’”’ than 
Baedeker. Its point of view is critical and 
descriptive rather than the close record of a 
guidebook. Darlington’s Handbooks. En- 
larged edition. 518pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. Statisti- 
cal and historical annual of the States of the 
world for the year 1900. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, LL. D. With the assistance of I. P. 
A. Renwick, M.A., LL. B. In this new 
issue of “The Statesman’s Year-Book,’’ we 
notice an improvement in the account of 
the navies of the world. There is, however, 
a table in the first part of the book which 
gives as ‘‘ The Principal Navies’’ the navies 
which are most interesting to ourselves, 
namely, those of France, Russia, and Ger- 
many, besides our own, an arrangement 
which is subject to the remark that Ger- 
many has not yet the third navy after ours. 
Throughout the book the value of the chief 
moneys of the world should be shown on 
every important page where these moneys 
are named; for example, the value of the 
Austrian florin, of the Japanese yen, of the 
sucré of Ecuador, and the real value of the 
Italian lire. Thirty-ninth annual publica- 
tion revised after official returns. 1280 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—London Atheneum. 
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CHRONICLES OF SIR JOHN FRoissart, 
THE. Condensed for young readers. By 
Adam Singleton. These extracts from 
Froissart are intended to introduce a child 
to the fourteenth century by using Lord 
Berner’s translation, but inserting the mod- 
ern word where the old one is in literary 
use and changing it, when the meaning has 
altered. The illustrations are well selected. 
Appletous’ Home Reading Books. IlIlus- 
trated. 235 pp. I2mo. 


COLOMBIAN AND VENEZUELAN REPUuB- 
Lics, THE. With notes on other parts of 
Central and South America. By William L,. 
Scruggs. The author of this work, in his 
official capacity, had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for studying these countries and 
their people. He describes their climatic 
conditions, the magnificent mountain 
scenery of the Magdalena Valley and the 
gorgeous tropical scenery and luxuriant 
vegetable life. The great difficulties of 
transportation are dwelt upon ; and he points 
out the need of better conditions, which 
would lead to the development of the 
magnificent resources of the countries. 
The volume contains chapters on the Agri- 
cultural Products of Venezuela, on the 
Guayana Boundary Question, the Isthmus 
of Panama, and Panama Canal projects, the 
Rights and Duties of Foreign Residents in 
South America, the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Venezuelan Arbitration Award of 1889, etc. 
With maps and illustrations. 350 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 


CONQUEST OF ARID AMERICA, THE. By 
William E. Smythe. Illustrated. 326 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


1815 WATERLOO. By Henry Houssaye. 
Translated by Arthur Emile Mann, and 
edited by A. Euan-Smith. This is the French 
standard work on Waterloo, and its name 
is familiar in every discussion of Welling- 
ton’s victory. An English translation 
was, therefore, much to be desired, and the 
present version will meet the want. Itis 
made from the thirty-first French edition 
of Houssaye’s great work by the author's 
permission. A short critical introduction 
would, we think, have been appreciated by 
most readers. 455 pp. With notes. 8vo. 
—London Academy. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE. By Thomas 
Carlyle. We have had many ‘‘ dainty” 
editions of masterpieces, but those who 
desire something in the nature of a library 
edition, handsome, spacious, and yet light 
in the hand, will do well to acquire the vol- 
umes in this ‘‘ Library ’’; they are excellent 
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specimens of the art of book-building. Two 
yolumes. Library of English Classics. 478, 
465pp- Indexed. 8vo.—London Academy. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE. A history. 
By Thomas Carlyle. This work appears 
here as issued and is in a single volume. It 
is presented accurately but without note, 
addition or emendation. The index is 
transferred bodily and is, after the author’s 
habit, full but not complete and no attempt 
has been made to add to it. Nor is there 
reference to discoveries correcting various 
statements, now known to be inaccurate. 
With illustrations. 804 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


CHRISTIAN AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAI, ROME. By M. A.R. Tuker and 
Hope Malleson. The series is intended to 
serve the English and American traveler as 
a guide to the great Christian Memorials, 
Monumental, Liturgical, Monastic and 
Papal, which meet him on all sides in 
Rome. Part III. Monasticism in Rome. 
Part IV. Ecclesiastical Rome. Illustrated. 
580 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA, A. By L. S. 
Shimmel, author of ‘* The Pennsylvania 
Citizen.’’ This useful history is full of de- 
tailand anecdote, written by a teacher for 
teaching. Its illustrations, while often poorly 
printed, are well selected and brief biog- 
raphies of the leading men appear at the 
close. The industrial and social history of 
the State has much space, and in this way 
the present century occupies about a third 
of the book. Illustrated. 348 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


HANDBOOK TO 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES, THE. By Ferdinand Gre- 
gorovius. Translated from the fourth Ger- 
man edition by Annie Hamilton. The 
fourteenth century, though it was endowed 
with imperishable luster by the earliest pro- 
ducts of Tuscan literary genius, offers but 
little material to the historian of Roman 
culture. The intellectual aridity of the city 
had seldom been so great; it shocked Dante 
as well as Petrarch. All educational institu- 
tions had fallen to decay; the university 
created by Boniface VIII. had expired after 
a brief existence. After John XXII. no 
Avignonese Pope had bestowed any care 
upon it, nor had even Cola di Rienzo issued 
an edict in its favor. Petrarch, the Roman 
citizen, helped to found the University of 
Prague, but bestowed not a thought on that 
of Rome; he bequeathed his valuable 
library to Venice. Gregorovius supple- 
ments his description of the intellectual 
life of the Romans in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by some account of their manners and 
customs. In the thirteenth century, the 
Italians had lived in the rude simplicity of 
patriarchal conditions. The praise of the 
simplicity of the Florentines which Dante 
places in the mouth of Caccia Guida and 
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Ricobaldo’s eulogy upon that of all Italians 
in the time of Frederick II. may be exag- 
gerated. But it is certain that the develop- 
ment of greater luxury in Italian society 
only began with the time when the repub- 
lics attained great power, and the courts of 
the tyrants displayed a princely degree of 
splendor. All lovers of history may prom- 
ise themselves great profit and pleasure in 
the companionship of this noble work. 
Two volumes. Vol. VII. Part I. (142I- 
1496.) Part II. (1497-1503.) 404-812 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—J. Y. Sun. 

HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, A. From its foundation to A. D. 
1770. Including biographical sketches of 
the trustees, faculty, the first alumni and 
others. By Thomas Harrison Montgomery. 
566 pp. 8vo. 

See review. 

OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 
Chiefly illustrating the origin of oyr vulgar 
customs, ceremonies, and superstitions. By 
John Brand. A reprint in a compact form 
of a useful work prepared in 1777, enlarged 
and revised in 1849, issued then in three vol- 
umes in ‘f Bohn’’ and now appearing in 
one. New edition, with the additions of 
Sir Henry Ellis. 807 pp. I2mo. 


PARIS IN OLD AND PRESENT TIMES. 
With especial reference to changes in its 
architecture and topography. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Sterling common sense 
marks Mr. Hamerton’s pages, and in a book 
like his ‘‘ Paris’’ he is delightful. We know 
no better volume for the traveler who wishes 
to obtain a sufficiently comprehensive yet 
not too elaborate introduction to the build- 
ings and general aspect of the great capital. 
The descriptions are faithful, and the ar- 
rangement of the text is such that it enables 
the reader swiftly to grasp the whole urban 
panorama. In these days of photographic 
half-tones, the engravings in this volume 
may seem a little old-fashiomed, but they 
are generally adequate to the purpose of 
showing the objects as they are. New edi- 
tion. 238 pp. 8vo.—. Y. Tribune. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOL USE, A. By Edward Channing, 
author of ‘‘A Students’ History of the 
United States,’’ etc. The preface professes 
a desire to treat history as a ‘‘serious mat- 
ter’’ and not as amusing. Anecdotes are 
omitted, and descriptions of Colonial and 
Indian life omitted. The period before 
1760 has less space than usual, and the last 
forty years fills one-fourth of the book. 
There are many illustrations, the language 
is simple and clear, and the perspective of 
events well preserved. With maps. 4or pp. 
I2mo. 


SLAVERY AND FOUR YEARS OF WaR. A 
political history of slavery in the United 
States. Together with a narrative of the 
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campaigns and battles of the Civil War, in 
which the author took part: 1861-1865. By 
Joseph Warren Keifer. Illustrated. Two 
volumes. Vol. I. 1861-1863. Vol. II. 1863- 
1865. 324,352pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN 
CIvi_ War. By Lieut. Col. G. F. R. Hender- 
son. With an introduction by Field-Marshall 
the Right Hon. Viscount Wolseley, K. P. 
This is an admirable book on an inspiring 
theme. No soldier more brilliant than 
Stonewall Jackson fought on either side in 
the Civil War, and none possessed a more 
vigorous and fascinating personality. What 
is more, no other Southern general was so 
distinctly the embodiment of whatever of 
moral force and martial spirit lay behind the 
great revolt, and there was enough of both 
to make the defense of Virginia, in which 
he played so conspicuous a part, one of the 
most heroic episodes in history. And 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson’s book is 
worthy of its subject. Filled with a fine 
enthusiasm for the man and his deeds, it is 
written with a breadth of view and a degree 
of literary skill which make it notable not 
merely as biography, but also as history and 
as literature. He is evidently anxious to 
deal fairly with both parties to the con- 
troversy and to be just to all the actors in 
the military drama, and if he has not alto- 
gether succeeded he has written nothing 
that can properly give offense to any one. 
This, at least, can be said, that his book is 
one of the most able and interesting of the 
narratives of the events which it covers 
which we possess, and that the critical com- 
ments with which it abounds are judicious 
and illuminating. Two volumes. With 
portraits, mapsand plans. New impression. 
447, 528 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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ADDRESSES ON FOREIGN MISssIONS. De- 
livered before the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. By Richard 
S.Storrs,D.D., LL, D. With portrait. 187 pp. 
8vo. 

See With New Books. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. Lec- 
tures and addresses. By Sir Joshua Fitch, 
M. A., LL. D., author of ‘‘ Lectures on 
Teaching,’’ etc. Contains Sir Joshua’s 
various addresses in this country and in Eng- 
land before various institutions and numer- 
ous associations of teachers. Great edu- 
cators, Socrates, Lancaster, Rousseau and 
others, are discussed. Educational systems 
at home and abroad described and compared 


and nearly all the aspects and general prob- 
lems of a teacher’s life are touched upon 
with a ripe judgment and wide knowledge. 
448 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 
THE. By Francis Hovey Stoddard. 235 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 

HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE, A. 
By Arthur A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D. 
Short Histories of the Literatures of the 
World. 472 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF LIFE, 
By W. H. Crawshaw, A. M., author of ‘‘ The 
Interpretation of Ljiterature.’’ The bare 
statement of the fact that literature is the 
revelation of life is of course a common- 
place ; the value of Professor Crawshaw’s 
little book lies in its amplifications of the 
thought and the abundant and rich illustra- 
tions of it drawn from wide reading and a 
cultivated and discriminating acquaintance 
with the best which literature has to offer. 
Literature is considered first as the out- 
growth of life and then as its revealer ; after 
that, literature and personality, literature 
aud the age, and literature in its relations 
with the race, with nationality, and with 
humanity. The style is graceful, the thought 
elevated and elevating, and the book itself 
is an illustration of its own idea. 260 pp. 
16mo.—Lilerary World. 
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ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE, ITS CONSTRUC- 
TION, CARE AND OPERATION, THE. By C. 
E. Woods, E. E., M. E. The author has 
endeavored to set forth in plain language 
the facts and conditions in regard to elec- 
tric automobiles, so that those interested 
may acquire a practical knowledge of the 
subject. The book contains a thorough dis- 
cussion of the design, speed and construc- 
tion of automobile carriages ; the use, oper- 
ation and construction of storage batteries; 
the Operation, control and construction of 
electric motors; the inspection, testing, 
street operation and care of electric auto- 
mobiles. While the book is not designed in 
ally sense as a technical or engineering 
work, its author is an electrical engineer 
who is familiar with all the technicalities of 
the subject which he discusses. 177 pp- 
12mo.— Baltimore Sun. 
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LEE’S AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ANNUAL 
FoR 1900. A handbook for all interested in 
horseless vehicles. Edited by Alfred B. 
Chambers, Ph.D. This book describes with 
full accuracy the leading types of automo- 
biles now on the market. Every system: 
gasoline, steam, electricity, is exhaustively 
discussed and illustrated, the author’s 
opinion being given fearlessly as to the 
relative value of each. Over one hundred 
cuts render the explanations easy to follow 
and understand. The rules and regulations 
adopted by leading cities in the country for 
the safe handling of automobiles on the 
public highways are given in full, together 
with monthly calendars, an automobile log- 
book, etc. Illustrated. 275 pp. 16mo. 


MACHINISTS’ AND DRAFTSMEN'S HAND- 
BOOK. Containing tables, rules and formulas 
with numerous examples explaining the 
principles of mathematics and mechanics 
as applied to the mechanical trades. In- 
tended as a reference book for all interested 
in mechanical work. By Peder Lobben. 
Intended to furnish machinists and drafts- 
men with the calculations and formule use- 
ful in their work—a sort of mechanical 
Trautwine. Algebra, arithmetic, logarithms 
trigonometrical tables, facts on strength 
of materials and formule in mechanics, 
physics, steam engineering and construc- 
tion fill the book, which occupies a new 
field. 438 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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CARE OF THE CHILD IN HEALTH, THE. 
By Nathan Oppenheim, A. B., M. D., author 
of ‘‘The Development of the Child,” etc. 
Ina sympathetic preface, the author who 
has had a long professional acquaintance 
with children’s diseases and their medical 
care, urges the careful professional and per- 
sonal preparation of.a woman for mother- 
hood. This volume which follows recent 
practice is simple but full, written in the 
best possible spirit, minute in its directions 
and extending from the commencement of 
pregnancy. Besides dealing in great detail 
with the early care of the child, there are 
chapters on education, children’s diseases 
and their training in early years. 308 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


HuUSBAND AND WIFE. A book of informa- 
tion and advice for the married and the 
matriageable. By Lyman Beecher Sperry, 
A.M., M. D., author of ‘‘ Health Maxims,”’ 
etc. While the subject of this work may 
be considered a particularly delicate one, 
the author has treated it with the utmost 
propriety, and yet in a perfectly clear man- 
ner. Illustrated. 238 pp. I2mo. 
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OPHTHALMIC PATIENT, THE. A manual 
of therapeutics and nursing in eye diseases. 
By Percy Fridenberg, M.D. After urging 
separate hospitals for ophthalmic patients, 
the author, with long experience in the 
public municipal hospital and the Eye and 
Ear Infirmary of New York, describes the 
best arrangement of such a hospital and, 
with photographs and diagrams gives the 
therapeutic treatment for all affections of 
the eye. 312 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Fox TERRIER, AND ALL ABouTm Ir, THE. 
By Hugh Dalziel, author of ‘‘ British Dogs,”’ 
etc. One of a group of books published on 
various breeds of dogs ten years ago. The 
author has since died and the earlier work 
has been revised. The use of the terrier 
in sporting and hunting has been eliminated 
and additions made as to the care and 
breeding of these dogs, easily the most 
popular of house dogs for which they are 
now almost exclusively used. Second edi- 
tion, revised and brought up to date by J. 
Maxtee. Illustrated. 154 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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BrrD HomEs. The nests, eggs and breed- 
ing habits of the land birds breeding in the 
eastern United States; with hints on the 
rearing aud photographing of young birds. 
By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Illustrated with 
photographs from nature by the author. 
183 pp quarto. 

See review. 


BIRD NOTES AFIELD. A series of essays 
on the birds of California. By Charles A. 
Keeler. Theauthor is not only a bird-lover, 
but a full-fledged ornithologist, and his 
charming descriptions of birdlife in nature 
are tempered with accuracy of statement. 
His opening essay, ‘‘ A First Glance at the 
Birds,’”’ is a delightful presentation of the 
general features of the bird fauna of Cali- 
fornia, while the other essays relate to 
special seasons or localities, as ‘‘A Trip to 
the Farallones,’’ ‘‘ A Day on the Bay Shore,”’ 
‘* March in the Pine Woods,’’ etc., and are 
each of unusual merit and interest, as re- 
gards both their ornithology and their liter- 
ary style. The ‘‘ Key ’’ and descriptive list 
forming the appendix should be a welcome 
aid to those who ‘ wish an introduction ”’ 
to the ‘‘ familiar birds in their native haunts’’ 
of the State of California. 353 pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Post. 


BIRD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA. With 
introductory chapters on the outfit and 
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methods of the bird photographer. By 
Frank M. Chapman, author of ‘‘ Bird Life,” 
etc. With over one hundred photographs 
from nature by theauthor. 218 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 
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NATURE’S CALENDAR. By Ernest Inger- 
soll, author of ‘‘The Ice Queen,’’ etc. A 
practical guide to nature's happenings day 
by day; full of useful information for the 
agriculturist, the botanist, and all others 
who care to know of such things. Ar- 
ranged by months, with an introductory 
essay and picture, the calendar following 
with the birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects, 
etc., belonging to that month ; part of each 
page has a memorandum blank, to enable 
the reader to note his own observations. 
Many quotations from famous writers are in- 
cluded. A guide and record for outdoor 
observations in natural history. With twelve 
illustrations from original photographs by 
Clarence Lown. 270 pp. 12mo.—/Pudlishers’ 
Weekly. 
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BOOK OF VERSES,A. By Robert Loveman. 

This book is certainly not without poetic 
quality, as ‘‘ The Cruise ’’ will attest: 

A crescent moon’s a yellow boat 
Upon the evening sea, 
And every little star afloat 
Doth bear her company. 
Nightly they cruise their ocean air, 
Until, the darkness gone, 
They anchor by some silent shore, 
Upon the isle of dawn. 

An echo of Stevenson, perhaps, but not 
the worse for that. It is in single thoughts 
like this that we like Mr. Loveman best. 
His fanciful verses, with ingenious rhymes, 
are not perfect enough to justify them- 
selves. Buthe has the lyric sense. I11 pp. 
12mo.— Philadelphia Times. 


DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN, 
THE. By William Cowper. Bound in white 
cloth, illustrated by a careful series of out- 
line drawings and prefaced by a narrative of 
the conditions with which the poem was 
written, this edition repeats the issue of the 
poem prompted by Lady Austen, 115 years 
after it first appeared. Illustrated by Chas 
E. Brock. The Illustrated English Poems, 
50 pp. 8vo. 


MUSINGS ON THE Way. By S.C. Kirk. 
Religious verse, opening with a long poem 
on a preacher’s experience. The subjects 
are selected from Christian Endeavor work, 
church incidents, Chautauqua, etc. A por- 
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trait of the author opens the volume. Illus- 
trated. 237 pp. 12mo. 


PoEMsS. Narrative, elegiac and lyric. By 
Matthew Arnold. This contains nearly ail 
Matthew Arnold’s shorter poems, with 
“Sohrab and Rustum” or fifty-six in all. It is 
preceded by his own prefaces and succeeded 
by a careful bibliographical account of the 
first four issues of Arnold’s poems. His own 
revised text is followed. The Temple Clas- 
sics. With frontispiece. 277 pp. Indexed. 
32mo. 


PRAYERS FROM THE POETS. A calendar 
of devotion. Compiled and edited by Laurie 
Magnus, M.A., author of *‘A Primer of 
Wordsworth,’’ etce., and Cecil Headlam, 
B. A., author of ‘‘ Prayers of the Saints,” 
etc. This anthology takes the form ofa 
Calendar of Devotion, giving one or more 
poems for each day of the year; and the 
Editors have been at pains to assign appro- 
priate prayers to special dates in British 
annals. Their collection has been made 
from all times and countries, and includes 
some original translations besides those al- 
ready published. The book includes poeti- 
cal prayers by the Poet-Laureate, Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, Sir Lewis Morris, the late Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, and other writers whose 
works are still copyright. Second edition. 
369 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


QUEEN'S GARLAND, THE. Being chosen 
lyrics of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Se- 
lected and arranged by Fitz Roy Carrington. 
This delightful anthology of the Elizabethan 
song, first appeared in 1898 and now reap- 
pears in somewhat different shape. Illus- 
trated. 105 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 


SILEX SCINTILLANS ; OR, SACRED POEMS 
AND PRIVATE EJACULATIONS. By He ry 
Vaughan. Based on Lyte’s edition of 1847, 
in which the editio princeps of 1650 was 
used as far as it went. To this is added the 
additions of the edition of 1655 and contri- 
butions from Thalia Rediowa, 1678. Nutes 
give the textual readings and emendations of 
modern editors. The Temple Classics. With 
frontispiece. 239 pp. 32mo. 


SMILES YOKED WITH SIGHS. By Robert 
J. Burdette. Humorous verse, some of it 
extremely good. none of it dull, and all of 
it illustrated with skill and point. Pictures 
by Will Vawter. 180 pp. I2mo. 


SONGS FROM THE PLAYS OF SHAKES- 
PEARE. The wonderful thing about Shakes- 
peare’s songs is, as Mr. Ernest Rhys 
remarks in his preface, that separated from 
their context in the plays they should still 
appear perfect in themselves. One turns to 
them in their latest pictorial settling with a 
quickened sense of their incomparable 
charm. This is by no means the first time 
that an artist has attempted to capture the 
essential spirit of the songs, but it is at 
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least one of the most successful; and the 
yolume makes an altogether delightful addi- 
tion to a very interesting series. Illustrated 
by Paul Woodroffe. The Illustrated English 
Poems. 85 pp. 8vo.—London Publishers’ 


Circular. 


WaR AND MAMMON. By George Hor- 
ton. A few verses evoked principally by 
the English war upon the Boers in South 
Africa, which originally appeared in differ- 
ent American papers and periodicals. 48 pp. 
16mo, paper.—V. Y. Mail and Express. 
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CoUNTRY WITHOUT STRIKES, A. A visit 
to the compulsory Arbitration Court of 
New Zealand. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
With an introduction by William Pember 
Reeves. 183 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


See review. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH, THE. A 
theory of wages, interest and profits. By 
John Bates Clark, author of ‘‘ The Philoso- 
phy of Wealth.’”’ Professor Clark, of Co- 
lumbia, has been for nearly twenty years 
the representative of the teachers of 
political economy who hold that the distri- 
bution of property is guided and controlled 
by law and not by want or greed. He has 
been for many years inculcating and ex- 
panding this thesis and in the present vol- 
ume he sums the final result of his labors. 
The work will instantly takes its place as an 
authoritative exposition of this view. 445 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


HIstoRY OF PoLiTiIcs, A. By Edward 
Jenks, M.A. A history of the succession 
and development of the forms of the Aryan, 
European political state, based on the 
received English view, and hence omitting 
some recent investigation on the origins of 
organized society. With frontispiece. The 
Temple Primers. 174 pp. With glossary. 
18mo. 





MORALS OF SUICIDE, THE. By Rev. J. 
Gurnhill, B. A., author of “ A Companion to 
the Psalter,’’ etc. The author avows him- 
self a Christian Socialist, and approaches 
suicide as ‘‘a symptom of the sin and misery 
which is seething beneath the surface of 
society in all its classes.’’ He has carefully 
analysed the statistics of suicide taken from 
Morselli’s well-known book, and has further 
attempted to classify the causes of suicide 
as disclosed in one hundred cases taken, 
“just as they came,’’ from newspaper re- 
ports. Mr. Gurnhill himself gives the prob- 
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able annual number of suicides effected or 
attempted in England as about four thousand; 
and of these, one hundred is too few to 
calculate from. Nor do we think that you 
can, as Mr. Gurnhill attempts to do, assign 
one ‘‘ cause ’’—‘‘ physical, mental, moral, or 
social ’’—to each case of suicide. Asa rule, 
there are factors at work coming under all, 
or more than one, of his heads. For the 
cure of suicide Mr. Gurnhill looks to Chris- 
tian Therapeutics;’’ and here he leaves 
sociology fora sphere of theology into which 
we cannot follow him. 227 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—London Academy. 


OUTLINE OF POLITICAL GROWTH IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, AN. By Edmund 
Hamilton Sears,A. M. As may be inferred 
from the size of the book and its broad 
scope, its record of history is always much 
compressed, but the compression through- 
out 1s found to be uncommonly intelligent ; 
the style is both nervous and forcible. The 
accounts of great events do not lack the 
picturesque touch, brief as they are. The 
entire history of Napoleon Bonaparte, from 
Corsica to St. Helena, is compressed in less 
than six pages, but it includes an estimate 
of the man sufficient for Prof. Sears’ pur- 
pose, and a coherent and impartial summary 
of the results he accomplished. Nearly as 
matly pages are given to l’affaire Dreyfus, 
and properly, too, in view of its large present 
and general importance. Prof. Sears’ bibli- 
ography, filling twenty-two pages and com- 
prising works relating to the history of 
modern democracy and kindred subjects in 
the English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Scandinavian 
languages, is alone of great value to the 
student. 616 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—JN. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION. A study 
in government. By Frank J. Goodnow, 
A.M., LL.D. A discussion by a Columbia 
College professor, of the relations and con- 
trasts between constitutional and party gov- 
ernment inthe United States with indica- 
tions where the latter has departed from 
the purpose and plan of the former anda 
plea for the closer regulation of parties by 
public opinion and the voter. 270 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 





ROBERT’S PRIMER OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, 
FRATERNITIES, ETC. Twenty-four easy, pro- 
gressive lessons illustrating parliamentary 
law and practice. By Joseph Thomas Robert. 
This manual differs from ordinary works 
upon the subject in being, both as to intent 
and form, a text-book for instruction rather 
than a manual for use; but of course the 
mastery of it by the student would trans- 
form it into a codeof practice. Its novel 
purpose is confirmed by an ingenious 
method, and we account as_ especially 
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valuable the exercises for correction, which 
could be put to excellent use with a class. 
No better drill could be suggested for a 
society of young men, or of older men or 
women for that matter, than with this book, 
which inducts into all the mysteries of 
‘* privileged questions,’’ ‘‘incidental ques- 
tions,’’ and ‘‘subsidiary questions.’’ Its 
skeletons of proceedings are suggestive, 
and when filled out either rightly or 
wrongly must be the source of clear and 
definite instruction. 264 pp. 16mo.— 
Literary World. 
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A B C HANDBOOK; OR, THE RIGHT 
WORD IN THE RIGHT PLACE, THE. Con- 
taining words of same or nearly like sound, 
but of different spellings and meanings, fre- 
quently mis-used, with appropriate sen- 
tences exemplifying their true application, 
to which is added an appendix, showing 
the correct accents of words spelt exactly 
alike, but differently pronounced. Com- 
piled from the leading English and American 
authorities and brought up to date. The 
most complete work of its kind ever pub- 
lished. This list of doublets in sound 
defines the pairs and then gives a sentence 
including each of the words which is in- 
tended as a mnemonic aid to the retention 
of their meaning. 209 pp. 12mo. 


AMERICAN STREET RAILWAY INVEST- 
MENTS. A supplement to the Street Rail- 
way Journal. Published annually for the 
use of Bankers, Brokers, Capitalists, In- 
vestors and Street Railway Companies. 1900. 
This standard manual has come to be the 
one authority on street railroads. It gives 
the companies by place and with maps 
accompanying, states, route, capital and 
traffic. 289 pp. Folio. 


NUTTALL ENCYCLOPAEDIA, THE. Being 
a concise and comprehensive dictionary of 
general knowledge. Edited by the Rev. 
James Wood. This single volume aims to 
cover in very brief articles the field of a 
biographical, geographical, mythological and 
historical dictionary. 7oopp. I2mo. 
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BACK TO CHRIST. Some modern forms 
of religious thought. By Walter Spence. 
This is a lucid statement of the more nota- 
ble changes that have recently taken place 
in the attitude of Thelogians to such ques- 
tions as the Fatherhood of God, the In- 


spiration of the Scriptures, the Atonement, 
etc. Itis a book that will be read with 
pleasure by laymen who desire a straight- 
forward statement of the differences be- 
tween the newand the old theology. 222 pp, 
I2mo. 


CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF HOLINEss, 
THE. By E.H. Askwith, M. A. This essay 
finds its conclusion, after an examination of 
ethical and theological views, in emphasiz- 
ing the perfect unselfishness of God—and 
in the Church’s adherence to this Divine 
example the essayist sees the world’s hope 
for salvation. 258 pp. 12mo.—ZLondon Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


CHRIST’S VALEDICTORY; OR, MEDITA- 
TIONS ON THE FOURTEENTH CHAPTER OF 
JOHN. By Rev. Robert F. Sample, D D., 
author of ‘‘ Beacon Lights of the Reforma- 
tion.’’ Aseries of sympathetic discourses 
on the utterances of Christ in the Gospel of 
John. 307 pp. 12mo. 


CHURCH PROBLEMS. A view of modern 
Anglicanism. By various authors. Edited 
by H. Hensley Henson. The editor intro- 
duces the discussion of ‘‘ Church problems” 
by an essay on ‘‘ The Church of England.” 
Early in the course of it he disclaims for 
that Church the title of ‘ Protestant,’ 
though he acknowledges that the divines of 
every century since the Reformation, ex- 
cept this, and, he might have added, of the 
earlier part even of this, have called them- 
selves by the name. Of the other papers— 
there are sixteen in all—we may mention 
an excellent essay by Mr. H. C. Beeching 
on a subject which he has made his own, 
the ‘‘ Anglican Spirit in Literature ’’ (though 
we cannot share the admiration which he, 
and in another place Professor Collins, ex- 
presses for the ‘‘ breadth and tolerance ’’ of 
Archbishop Laud) ; and one by Lord Hugh 
Cecil on ‘‘ Parties in the Church,’’ with its 
impartial denunciation, not of differences 
of opinion, but of the combinations which 
seek to give to one or other opinion a domi- 
nant or even exclusive possession of the 
Church. 531pp. Indexed. 8vo.—ZLondon 
Spectator. 


CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE EVOLU- 
TION OF TRINITARIANISM AND ITS OUTCOME 
IN THE NEW CHRISTOLOGY, A. By Levi 
Leonard Paine. The general line of thought 
in this book is indicated by its contents: 
Athanasianism ; Pseudo-Athanasian Augus- 
tinianism ; New England Trinitarianism ; 
The Trinitarian outlook; The Trinitarian 
result; The new historical evolution; The 
demand of the historical spirit ; The demand 
of the religious spirit ; The demand of the 
intellectual spirit; The new theological 
method ; The materials of the new theology; 
The construction of the new theology ; and 
The leading features and benefits of the new 
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Indexed. 12mo0.—/Pxd- 


theology. 387 pp. 
lishers’ Weekly. 


CRUCIFIXION, THE. A narrative of Jesus’ 
last week on earth Founded on the Ober- 
Ammergau passion play. By William T. 
Stead. The author has been to Ober-Am- 
mergau and seen the ‘* Passion Play ’’ there, 
acted once every ten years. He has in this 
volume made a ‘‘ novelization’’ of that re- 
markable dramatic production. It appears 
that he took great pains to secure the exact 
dialogue used on the stage, so that to those 
who have not been able to go to the little 
Swiss village, the book will give quite a 
good idea of the celebrated performance. 
Mr. Stead tells us in his introduction that 
he had other and highly altruistic motives 
for making this book, but they really do not 
matter. The main thing is that it is a very 
readable and even absorbing account of the 
last week of Christ’s life. Mr. Stead has 
taken no liberties with the story worth men- 
tioning, and writes throughout in a very 
reverent spirit. 225 pp. 12mo.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


AND HIs FRIENDS. A series of 
revival sermons. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D., author of ‘‘ Paul and His 
Friends,’’ etc. This volume contains thirty- 
one sermons which were preached in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, during January, 1900, in a series 
of evangelistic meetings. The themes had 
been selected long before, and illustrations 
had been gathered from time to time; but 
each sermon was finally outlined and dic- 
tated to a stenographer on the day of deliv- 
ery. 356 pp. I2mo. 


DEEPER YET. Meditations for the Quiet 
Hour. By Clarence E. Eberman. With a 
pretace by Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 
The Moravian impulse towards the higher 
and spiritual life is apparent in this volume 
which has a preface by Dr. Floyd W. Tom- 
kins urging the value of the ‘‘ quiet hour’’ 
and the necessity of that wise medizeval in- 
junction, the ‘‘ practice of the presence of 
God.’” With frontispiece. 125 pp. 18mo. 


DAVID 


DocTRINE AND DOCTRINAL DISRUPTION. 
Being an examination of the intellectual 
position of the Church of England. By W. 
H. Mallock, author of ‘‘ Aristocracy and 
Evolution,” etc. The purpose of this book 
Is stated in its concluding paragraph. It is 
designed ‘* to show the Protestant, and espe- 
cially the Anglican Protestant, of to-day, 
bewildered by doubts and difficulties, that if 
this voice of the organic Church [of Rome] 
be illusory, all doctrinal Christianity—the 
miracle of Christ’s birth and death, the 
miracle of the Resurrection and of the 
Atonement, regarded as objective truths, 
are equally illusory also.’’ The book falls 
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into two sections. In the first the writer 
examines and exposes the theories of au- 
thority which are distinctive of the parties 
in the Anglican Church. In the second he 
sets forth the Roman theory, and maintains 
its claim to be the only theory which either 
merits the acceptance of a reasonable man, 
or satisfies the requirements of imperiled 
Christianity. The former is certainly the 
most effective part of the book. Mr. Mal- 
lock selects his own representatives of the 
views he criticises, and it is sufficiently 
evident that his selection assists his purpose. 
253 pp. 8vo.—London Saturday Review. 


ETHICS OF JUDAISM, THE. By M. Lazarus, 
Ph.D. Translated from the German by 
Henrietta Szold. As all men are descend- 
ants of a single couple created by God, the 
Rabbinical doctrines turned this fact to 
account in considering the unity of man- 
kind. From this the equality of nations is 
deduced and, furthermore, the equality of 
allits members. All men are bound in a 
common calling, a ‘‘people,’’ from the 
Greek, ‘‘ to connect,’’ ‘‘ to unite ’’—all men 
to work and co-operate in the establishment 
of the moral order. Dr. Lazarus proceeds, 
in dealing with the character of Jewish 
ethics, to forcibly prove the universality of 
the Jewish outlook. He does this from 
many quoted passages of Scripture, by 
logical deductions, strong and seemingly 
unanswerable. There are no ‘‘ chosen peo- 
ple ’’ save as people choose. The pious of 
all nations have a share in the world to come, 
The kernal of Judaism is the aim of human 
development in general. The paths may be 
different, the ethical goal is one. That 
Dr. Lazarus’ work is upon the highest lines 
of thought the foregoing synopsis proves. 
That it is the swan-song of a man of won- 
derful scientific knowledge, profound phil- 
osophy and advanced reasoning this volume 
of the inner history of Judaism will show. 
In four parts. PartI. 309 pp. With ap- 
pendix. 12mo0.—Louwisville Courier-Journal. 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY AND OTHER 
Essays. By Otto Pfleiderer, D. D. Edited 
by Orello Cone. Of these essays, ten in 
number, four have appeared in this country. 
They deal with the relations between evolu- 
tion and theology, the aspects of the philos- 
ophy of religion, Luther and German Pro- 
testantism, and one on ‘Jesus’ foreknowl- 
edge of his death.’’ 306 pp. I2mo., 


INTEGRITY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, THE. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. I51 pp. 18mo. 


See review. 
LIGHT OF Day, THE. Religious discus- 
sions and criticisms from the naturalist’s 


point of view. By John Burroughs. 224 pp. 
16mo. 


See review. 
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MAGNA CHARTA OF THE KINGDOM OF 
Gop, THE. Plain studies in our Lord’s ser- 
mon on the Mount. By George F. Genung, 
D.D. ‘‘Practical’’ and hortatory discourses 
on the sermon on the Mount, analyzed and 
arranged so as to enforce their ethical pur- 
pose, but without taking up the difficulties 
presented by the passages urging non- 
resistance. 164 pp. I6mo. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; OR, THE 
HISTORY OF HEBREW RELIGION. By Archi- 
bald Duff, LL.D. After describing the 
conditions of Scriptural criticism, its neces- 
sity aud the principles which must guide it, 
the ‘‘Iahwist’’ part of the Pentateuch is 
given almost entire. This is succeeded by 
the Elohistic narratives of certain events. 
These are then discussed in the light of a 
previous volume on Amos, Hosea, Isaiah 
and Micah. VolumelII. The Deuterono- 
mic Reformation in Century VII. B. C. 
505 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By William Boyd Carpenter. 
This little history, the author tells us, does 
not claim to cover the whole of the ground 
—to have gone exhaustively into the subject 
would have been impossible within the limits 
prescribed—but his endeavor has been to 
describe in approximately just proportion 
those influences under which the National 
Church has grown up. In the book itself 
Bishop Carpenter goes back to the very 
earliest times, beginning, indeed, with the 
making of the British race; and he then 
gradually traces the growth of the National 
Church through successive ages, times of 
trouble and tribulation, moments of rejoic- 
ing and terrible hardships, to the present 
day. Naturally, a large proportion of the 
volume is devoted to the stirring events that 
took place during the reign of Henry VIII., 
Mary and Elizabeth, with the sovereigns who 
more immediately succeeded them. The 
interest of the text is further enhanced by 
a number of suitable illustrations, and the 
work as a whole—more especially consider- 
ing the object with which it has been written 
is worthy of high commendation. 517 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON SUNDAY- 
ScHooL Work, A. By Rev. L. E. Peters. 
An application of pedagogical methods to 
Sunday-School work, and intended for use in 
a ‘‘normal class’’ of the teachers of a Sun- 
day-School. 128 pp. 16mo. 


PRO CHRISTO ET EccLesia. The anony- 
mous author approaches the Gospel records 
with a mind admirably balanced between 
the Christian tradition of nineteen centuries 
and the freedom characteristic of the 
twentieth and of an age of unrestrained 


criticism. He brings to his study a heart of 
personal devotion and a singular power of 
concentration, which could hardly fail to 
shed light upon some unfamiliar facet even 
of a life which, as far as the scanty record 
will allow, has been the subject of innumer- 
able and lifelong meditations. 189 pp. 
12mo.—London Academy. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. George Matheson, M. A., D.D., 
of the Parish of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. 
These discourses begin with a somewhat 
rhetorical view of what is called the gallery, 
a study of comparative religions and their 
founders. Having found there the ‘‘ por- 
trait,’’ a composite of the descriptions of 
Christ’s character, this is described, detail 
by detail, enforcing the life, the spirit, and 
the teaching of the founder of Christianity. 
Fourth edition. 326 pp. I2mo. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By Alex. 
Hill, M. D. After defining science, this 
summary gives its boundaries, its means 
and methods of research, and then discusses 
the age of the earth, matter, the origin of 
species, coagulation of blood, nerves and 
microphytology as illustrations of scientific 
knowledge, investigation and results. The 
Temple Primers. Illustrated. 140 pp. 
18mo. 


SPENCER AND SPENCERISM. By Hector 
Macpherson, author of ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle,” 
etc. This critical estimate of Mr. Spencer’s 
work contains also a brief record of his life 
and is published with his consent. It is the 
first authorized account of a thinker who is, 
perhaps, the foremost philosophical writer 
of our day, and the author’s treatment of 
his subject brings out this unusual interest 
strongly. 241 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 
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SERLEBECTT IONS 


Gop-SPEED. Well wishing in verse and 
prose for all occasions. With an appendix 
of prose compositions. Also salutatory 
addresses and valedictory orations for school 
festivals. Contains verse for most of the 
occasions of life, birth, deaths and weddings, 
celebrations and congratulations, presen- 
tations and engagements,—each provided 
with its appropriate rhymes whose sen- 
timent is more complete than their meter. 
130 pp. I2mo. 
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ALICE’S VISIT TO THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
By Mary H. Krout, author of ‘‘ A Looker- 
On in London,’’ etc. This book, primarily 
for children, who should learn something 
about the new possessions of their country 
in the Pacific, describes the imaginary 
journey of a little girl who starts with her 
parents from Chicago, and, after traveling 
to San Francisco at last reaches Hawaii, 
where she remains for three months. Eclec- 
tic School Readings. Illustrated. 208 pp. 
ramo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


As SEEN By ME. By Lilian Bell. This 
book has a somewhat curiously comprehen- 
sive preface. It runs as follows: ‘‘ The 
frank conceit of the title to this book will, 
I hope, not prejudice my friends against it, 
and will serve not only to excuse my being 
my own Boswell, but will fasten the blame 
of all inaccuracies, if such there be, upon 
the offender—myself. This is not a con- 
tinuous narrative of a continuous journey, 
but covers two years of travel over some 
30,000 miles, and presents people and things, 
not as you saw them, perhaps, oras they 
teally are, but only As Seen By Me.’’ With 
frontispiece. 306 pp. 16mo.—JN. Y. 7imes 
Saturday Review. 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN NORMANDY. 
By Percy Dearmer, M.A. We are taken 
under exceedingly pleasant escort to many 
familiar places in this volume. We visit 
Gisors, Les Andelys, Louviers, Evreux, 
Couches, Falaise, Lisieux, Argentan, 
Domfront, Mont St. Michel, Avranches, 
Granville, Coutances, Saint L6, Bayeux, 
Caen, Honfleur, Rouen, Havre, and numer- 
ous other places, and have their char- 
acteristics pointed out to us, both pictorially 
and in letterpress ; and when we have com- 
pleted our tour we find at the end of the 
book a map, marked out in red, to show us 
the route we have followed. So far as we 
can judge, Mr. Dearmer has noted with 
ainstaking accuracy every point of interest 
in the line of march, and in his descriptions 
he has been admirably aided by the illus- 
trations of Mr. Joseph Pennell. 36% pp. 
a 12mo.—London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, 


KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE, THE. 
Being sketches of the domestic and religious 
rites and ceremonies of the Siamese. By 
Emest Young. Freely illustrated with pho- 
tographs, this account of Siam describes the 
people rather than the country and its insti- 
tutions and religion rather than its outer life 
and appearance. As the author says, it is 
intended to present to the reader an account 
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of the domestic and religious rites and cere- 
mouies of the Siamese. They are the out- 
come of several years’ residence in the cap- 
ital of Siam. In order to verify some of 
my own observations or to amplify some 
points with regard to which my own knowl- 
edge was rather scanty, I have consulted 
most of the books which in recent years 
have been published concerning the coun- 
try of Siam. I am particularly indebted to 
the works of two writers whose knowledge 
was both wide and deep, viz., H. Alabaster, 
whose ‘‘Wheel of the Law’’ deals with 
Siamese Buddhism; and Captain Gerini, 
whose various monographs on domestic or 
religious customs are full of valuable and 
reliable information concerning their misty 
origin and meaning. I must also acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to 7he Siam Repost- 
tory (a weekly paper long since extinct, but 
whose pages are a treasure-house of infor- 
mation to the enquirer), and to my friend Mr. 
R. L. Morant for much helpful criticism 
and advice. With illustrations by E. A. 
Norbury, R. C. A., and from photographs 
by the author. 399 pp. I2mo. 


SPRING AND AUTUMN IN IRELAND. By 
Alfred Austin. Taking advantage of the 
interest caused in Ireland by the Queen’s 
visit, Mr. Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate, has 
republished two articles which appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine in 1894 and 1895. 
106 pp. 8vo. 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. By Richard Le 


Gallienne. With six illustrations by Her- 
bert Railton. 291 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 
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AMERICAN INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS. 
By William A. Mowry, A.M., and Arthur 
May Mowry, A. M., authors of ‘‘ First Step, 
in the History of our Country,’’ etc. This 
is really a history in simple language 
adapted to young readers, but not beneath 
the consideration of adults, of the develop- 
ment of methods of heating, lighting, eat- 
ing, dressing, traveling, and the communi- 
cation of intelligence in this country since 
its settlement. As such it is a story of in- 
ventors and inventions, generously illus- 
trated, instructive, and interesting for those 
not already informed. America’s Great 
Men and Their Deeds. 298 pp. Indexed. 
r2mo.—Literary World. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. A collection of 
fifteen pictures and a portrait of the painter, 
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with introduction and interpretation. By 
Estelle M. Hurll. This volume opens with 
a brief introduction on Millet’s character as 
an artist, followed by asketch of books of 
reference, an historical discussion of the 
pictures by Millet given in the book, fifteen 
in number, an outline table of the principal 
events in Millet’s life, and a list of his con- 
temporaries. Then descriptions are given 
of the pictures reproduced, namely, “ Going 
to Work,”’ ‘‘ The Knitting Lesson,’’ ‘‘ The 
Potato Planters,’’ ‘‘The Woman Sewing by 
Lamplight,’’ ‘‘The Shepherdess,’’ ‘‘The 
Woman Feeding Hens,’’ ‘‘The Angelus,’’ 
‘* Filling the Water Bottles,” ‘‘ Feeding the 
Birds,’’ ‘‘ The Church at Greville,” ‘The 
Sower,”’ ‘‘ The Gleaners,’’ ‘“‘ The Milkmaid,”’ 
‘The Woman Churning,’’ “The Man with 
the Hoe’’ and the ‘Portrait of Millet”’ 
(frontispiece). Riverside Art Series. 96 pp. 
12zmo.—NV. Y. Mail and Express. 


MODERN HOUSE-PLANS FOR EVERYBODY. 
For village and country residences costing 
from two hundred and fifty dollars to eight 
thousand dollars. By S. B. Reed. These 
plans comprise almost every variety of 
arrangement and style; each one is accom- 
panied by a detailed description of its con- 
venience and construction; and its cost is 
shown by careful estimates, made to corres- 
pond with a uniform standard of prices at 
present rates. Illustrated. 243 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


PARIS AND THE EXPOSITION. Original 
photographs and sketches by our special 
artists, graphically described. By Max 
Maury. These notices amount to a real 
Cyclopedia concerning the monuments, 
public buildings, parks, etc., of Paris, while 
all the palaces and scenes of the Big Fair 
are duly labeled and described by pen as 
well as pictures. 16mo, oblong. 
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LEADING POINTS IN SOUTH AFRICAN 
History. 1486 to March 30, 1900. Arranged 
chronologically, with date-index. By Ed- 
win A, Pratt, author of ‘‘ Life of Catherine 
Gladstone,’’ etc. Those who would make 
themselves acquainted with the history of 
South Africa prior to the present lament- 
able trouble, and so be in a position to con- 
sider the question from a thoroughly intelli- 
gent point of view, should certainly study 
this volume. The causes of the war, as the 
author reminds his readers, are the result 
of a ‘‘situation’’ that began to be created 
long before the Franchise Question, the 
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Jameson Raid, Majuba Day, or the aspira- 
tions of capitalists in South Africa were 
even thought of. ‘‘ They must be traced at 
least as far back as the Slachter’s Nek Re. 
bellion, when the Boers by trying to enlist 
the natives on their side in order to drive 
the British out of South Africa made their 
first move in the great struggle for suprem- 
acy which was bound to be fought out 
‘to the bitter end’ sooner or later.’’ One 
feature of Mr. Pratt’s work is that the reader 
can easily refer by means of the date-heading 
at the top of each page to the events of any 
year he may seek information about. 384 
pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 


LONDON TO LADYSMITH VIA PRETORIA. 
By Winston Spencer Churchill, author of 
‘*Savrola: a Romance,’’ etc. With maps. 
496 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


MURIEL STERLING, A TALE OF THE AFRI- 
CAN VELDT. By Mrs. Fletcher Webster 
Jewell. Opens at the Christmas races in 
Johannesburg in 1895, and describes the 
Jameson raid and the leading figures as 
seen by the author, who was head of the 
hospital to which the wounded of Krugen- 
dorp were taken. With portrait. 296 pp. 
I2m0. 


SouTH AFRICA PAST AND PRESENT. An 
account of its history, politics and native 
affairs. Followed by some personal remin- 
iscences of African travel during the crisis 
preceding the war. By Violet R. Markham. 
Last year Miss Markham traveled exten- 
sively in South Africa and had exceptional 
opportunities of studying the country, and 
of knowing many of the figures now 
prominent on the South African stage. The 
early history of South Africa is reviewed in 
the volume, and the present position alike 
of the Colonies and of the native races is 
described. The work contains portraits of 
Sir Alfred Milner, Sir Bartle Frere, and 
others associated with South African history. 
With portraits, and historical chart. 450 
pp. Indexed. 12mo0,—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN IN War. By Irving 
Montagu, author of ‘‘ Wanderings of a War 
Artist,’’ etc. There is no lack of interest 
in these spirited experiences of a war cor- 
respondent—an interest that is powerfully 
enhanced by the vigorous illustrations that 
accompany the text. As may be supposed 
from his main occupation in life, Mr. Mon- 
tagu uses both pen and pencil with a free 
hand, and any shortcomings in the matter 
of literary style and artistic ability are more 
than counterbalanced by the thrill of the 
general effect. Probably, too, by this means 

















a more realistic picture of the horrors of 
war is presented than if greater refinement 
of treatment, both literary.and artistic, were 
displayed ; -the skill of the scene-painter 
who deals in bold contrasts is infinitely 
better adapted to such a case than the more 
cultured methods of the landscape-painter. 
Certainly Mr. Montagu’s war experiences 
are adventurous enough in all conscience, 
and in many instances they completely 
eclipse the achievements of the most popu- 
lar writer of boys’ books. With sixteen 
illustrations. 311 pp. 12mo.—London Pub- 
lishers Circular. 
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TRANSVAAL TROUBLE, THE. An address. 
By John Hays Hammond. This is a reprint 
of an interesting address by John Hays 
Hammond, the celebrated mining engineer, 
on the Transvaal and the present war. Of 
course Mr. Hammond, having suffered at 
the hands of the Boer government, is not 
expected to have a good opinion of it. 
However, much that he says is worth re- 
membering, particularly his reference to 
the Jameson raid, inasmuch as he was one 
of the leading members of the Johannes- 
burg reform committee. 37 pp. 16mo. 
New Orleans Picayune. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and sum- 


mer months. 
tonic effects 


vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it quiets the nerves 
and induces refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 


Its nutrient and 
give tone and 
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ABC Handbook; or, The Right Word in 
the Right Place, The. Compiled from 
the leading English and American authori- 
ties and brought up to date. 57 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 

Addresses on Foreign Missions. Delivered 
before the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. By Richard 
S. Storrs, D. D., LIL. D. 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

American Inventions and Inventors. By 
William A. Mowry, A. M., and Arthur 
May Mowry, A. M. America’s Great Men 
and Their Deeds. S8ocents; by mail, 91 
cents. 

American 
imilian De Loup. 
cents. 

American Street Railway Investments, Igoo. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.36. 

American Tourist in Paris, The. 
by mail, 54 cents. 

As Seen by Me. By Lilian Bell. 
by mail, $1.00. 

As the Light Led. By James 
Baskett. $1.10; by mail, 31.20. 

Babes in the Bush. By Rolf Boldrewood, 
author of ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms,”’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Baron's Sons, The. A romance of the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1848. By Dr. Mau- 
rus JOkai. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Bath Comedy, The. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, authors of ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico.’’ 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Bird Homes. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 
$1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


Salad Book, The. 
75 cents ; 


By Max- 
by mail, 82 


50 cents ; 
go cents ; 


Newton 


Bird Studies With a Camera. By Frank M. 
Chapman, author of ‘ Bird-Life,’’ etc. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Black Homer of Jimtown, The. By Ed. 
Mott, author of ‘‘ Pike County Folks,” 
etc. gocents; by mail, $1.00. 


Boarder of Argyle Place, The. By George 
Toile. gocents; by mail, $1.09. 

Booming of Acre Hilland Other Reminis- 
cences of Urban and Suburban Life. By 
John Kendrick Bangs. 90 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 

Boy. A sketch. 
of ‘* Barabbas,’ 
$r.24. 


By Marie Corelli, author 
ete. $1.10; by mail, 


’ 


Bride Roses. Ascene. By W. D. Howells. 
38 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
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Cap and Gown in Prose. Edited by R. Ll, 
Paget. gocents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Cardinal's Snuff-Box, The. By Henry Har- 
land. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Care of the Child in Health, The. By 
Nathan Oppenheim, M. D., author of 
“The Development of the Child,” ete. 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Cassell’s Guide to London. 
mail, 44 cents. 

Cassell’s Guide to Paris and the Universal 
Exhibition of 1900. 38 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 


38 cents; by 


Charterhouse. By A. H. Todd, M. A, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Christian Conception of Holiness, The. By 
E. H. Askwith, M. A. $1.35; by mail, 
$1.48. 


Christ’s Valedictory ; or, Meditations on the 
Fourteenth Chapter of John. By Rey. 
Robert F. Sample, D. D. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. ; 


Chronicles of Sir John Froissart, The. Con- 
densed for young readers. By Adam 
Singleton. Appletons’ Home Reading 
Books. 68 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 


Church Problems. A view of modern An- 
glicanism. By various authors. Edited 
by H. Hensley Henson. $4.50; by mail, 
$4.68. : 

Cities of Belgium. Grant Allen’s historical 
guide-books to the principal cities of 
Europe, treating concisely and thoroughly 
of the principal historic and artistic points 
of interest therein. $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 


Citizen of the World, The. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. The Temple Primers. Two vol- 
umes. 38 cents each; by mail, 44 cents 
each. Leather, 57 cents each; by mail, 
63 cents each. ; 


Colombian and Venezuelan Republics, The. 
With notes on other parts of Central and 
South America. By William L. Scruggs. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

Congressman Hardie. 


By Courteney Wellington, 
mail, 96 cents. 


A born Democrat. 
85 cents; by 


Conquest of Arid America, The. By William 
KE. Smythe, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Country Without Strikes, A. A visit to the 
compulsory arbitration court of New Zea- 
land. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 90 
cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 
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Critical History of the Evolution of Trin- 
itarianism and its Outcome in the New 
Christology, A. By Levi Leonard Paine. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Cumberland Vendetta, A. By John Fox, Jr., 
author of ‘‘A Mountain Europa,’’ etc. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Currita, Countess of Albornoz. A novel of 
Madrid society. By Luis Coloma. Trans- 
lated by Estelle Huyck Attwell. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 


Daniel Whyte. An unfinished biography. 
By A.J. Dawson. go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Diplomatic Woman, A. By Huan Mee. 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Distribution of Wealth, The. A theory of 
wages, interest and prophets. By John 
Bates Clark, author of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Wealth.’’ $2.70; by mail, $2.88. 


Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption. By 
W. H Mallock, author of ‘“ Aristocracy 
and Evolution,’ etc. $2.60; by mail, 
$2.72. 

Dorothy Marlow; or, A Heritage of Peril. 
By A. W. Marchmont, author of ‘* By 
Right of Sword,’’ etc. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

Dream of a Throne, A. The story of a Mex- 
ican revolt. By Charles Fleming Embree. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


Dwight L. Moody. Impressions and Facts 
by Henry Drummond. With an intro- 
duction by George Adam Smith. 75 cents; 
by mail, 53 cents. 

Educational Aims and Methods. By Sir 
Joshua Fitch, M. A., author of ‘‘ Lectures 
on Teaching,’’ etc. $1.13; by mail, $1.27. 


Education of the Young in the Republic of 
Plato, The. Translated into English with 
notes and introduction by Bernard Bosan- 
quet, M. A. 63 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 


1815 Waterloo. By Henry Houssaye. 
Translated with the author’s permission 
from the 31st French edition by Arthur 
Emile Mann, and edited by A. Euan- 
Smith, $3.35; by mail, $3.53. 

Electric Automobile, its Construction, Care 
and Operation, The. By C. E. Woods, 
E. E., M. E. gocents; by mail, $1.00. 


Elusive Hildegarde, The. By H. R. Mar- 
tin, author of ‘Warren Hyde,’’ etc. 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Evolution and Theology and Other Essays. 
By Otto Pfleiderer, D. D. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.62. 

Evolution of the English Novel, The.- By 

Francis Hovey Stoddard. $1.10; by mail, 

$1.20. 
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For the Freedom of the Sea. A romance of 
the War of 1812. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, author of ‘‘ For Love of Country,’’ 
etc. Special Limited edition. Paper, 
33 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 


For the Queen in South Africa. By Caryl 
Davis Haskins. 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 


Found in the Philippines. The Story of a 
Woman’s Letters. By Charles King, author 
of ‘‘A Wounded Name,”’ etc. 90 cents ; by 
mail, $1.02. 


Fox Terrier and All About It, The. B 
Hugh Dalziel, author of ‘‘ British Dogs, 
etc. 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 
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French Revolution, The. A history. By 
Thomas Carlyle. $1.35; by mail, $1.58. 

French Revolution, The. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. Twovolumes. Library of English 
Classics. $2.25; by mail, $2.54. 

From Door to Door. A book of romances, 
fantasies, whimsies and levities. By Bern- 
ard Capes. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


From Sand Hill to Pine. By Bret Harte. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Fruitfulness (Fecondité). By Emile Zola. 
Translated and edited by Ernest Alfred 
Vizetelly. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

God-Speed. Well wishing in verse and 
prose for all occasions. 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents. 

Golden Legend ; or, Lives of the Saints, 
The. As Englished by William Caxton. 
Vol. I. The Temple Classics. 38 cents ; 
by mail, 43 cents. 

Green Flag and Other Stories of War and 
Sport, The. By A. Conan Doyle, author 
of ‘‘Uncle Bernac,’’ etc. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 

Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical 
Rome. By M. A.R. Tuker and Hope 
Malleson. $2.10; by mail, $2.24. 

Head of Pasht, The. By Willis Boyd Allen, 
author of ‘‘ Navy Blue,’ etc. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

Heart’s Highway, The. A romance of Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Mary E. Wilkins. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Highways and Byways in Normandy. By 
Percy Dearmer. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

His Three Wives; or, The Bar-Sinister. A 
Mormon Study. By Mrs. Jeannette H. 
Walworth. 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

History of Education. A. By Thomas David- 
son, author of ‘‘ Rosseau and Education 
According to Nature,’’ etc. $1.00; by 
miail, $1.12. 
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History of Language, The. By Henry 
Sweet, M. A. The Temple Primers, 
36 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

By Edward Jenks, 


History of Politics, A. 
36 cents; 


M.A. The Temple Primers. 
by mail, 42 cents. 

History of Sanskrit Literature, A. By 
Arthur A. Macdonell, M. A. Short His- 
tories of the Literatures of the World. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


History of the City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages, The. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. 
Translated from the fourth German edi- 
tion by Annie Hamilton. Two volumes. 
Vol. VII. Parts I. and II. $2.70; by 
mail, $2.92. 


History of the University of Pennsylvania, 
A. From its foundation to A. D. 
By Thomas Harrison Montgomery. $5.00, 
by mail, $5.30. 

Hiwa. A tale of ancient Hawaii. By Ed- 
mund P. Dole. 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents. 

Hotel de Rambouillet and the Précieuses. 
By Leon H. Vincent. 75 cents; by mail, 
Sicents. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers. A guide 
to the names, haunts and habits of our 
common wild flowers. By Mrs. William 
Starr Dana. New edition. $2.00; by 
mail, $2.17. 

Husband and Wife. By Lyman Beecher 
Sperry, A. M., M. D., author of ‘‘ Health 
Maxims,’’ etc. 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

Iliad of Homer Done Into English Prose, 
The. By Andrew Lang, M. A. Walter 
Leaf, Litt. D., and Ernest Myers, M. A. 
72 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


1770. 


In Circling Camps. A romance of the Civil 
War. By Joseph A. Altsheler, author of 
‘‘A Herald of the West,’ etc. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

Integrity of Christian Science, The. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents. 


Alex. Hill, 
36 cents ; 


Introduction to Science. By 
M.D. The Temple Primers. 
by mail, 42 cents. 

Isle of the Winds, The. An adventurous 
romance. By S. R. Crockett. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

Jean Francois Millet. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
The Riverside Art Series. cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 

Jessamy Bride, The. By F. Frankfort 
Moore, author of ‘‘ The Impudent Come- 
dian,’ etc. Standard Paper Novels. 33 
cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 


o/ 


ll 


John Ruskin. His Life and Teaching. By” 
Marshall Mather. Popular edition. Paper, 7 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Kingdom of the Yellow Robe, The. 
Ernest Young. $1.70; by mail, $1.86. 

Knights of the Cross, The. By Henryk | 
Sienkiewicz, author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,” 
etc. Authorized and unabridged transla. 
tion from the Spanish by Jeremiah Curtin, 
Part two, 75 cents; by mail, 92 cents, 

Lawson Switcher Guide on the Game of 7 
Checkers. Containing upwards of six hun- 
dred and twenty-four variations on the 
switcher opening. By Charles Lawson, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Leading Points in South African History, 
1486 to March 30, 1990. By Edwin A, 4 
Pratt, author of ‘‘ Life of Catherine 
Gladstone,’’ etc. $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 3 

Lee’s American Automobile Annual for 
1g00. A handbook for all interested in 
horseless vehicles. Edited by Alfred B, % 
Chambers, Ph.D. $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 9 

Life of Charlotte Bronté, The. By Mrs. ¥ 
Gaskell. The Haworth edition. $1.35; 
by mail, $1.53. 

Light of Day, The. By John Burroughs, | 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. , 

List, Ye Landsmen! A romance of inci- 
dent. By W. Clark Russell. 75 cents; 7 
by mail, 86 cents. 7 

Literary Interpretations of Life. By W. H. 
Crawshaw, A. M., author of ‘‘ The Inter] 
pretation of Ljiterature.’’ 75 cents; by” 
mail, 84 cents. 4 

London and Environs. By Emily Constance? 
Cook. Darlington’s Handbooks. $1.50};7 
by mail, $1.62. 

London to Ladysmith via 
Winston Spencer Churchill, 
‘*Savrola: a Romance,”’ etc. 
mail, $1.24. 

Love ina Cloud. A comedy in filigree. By 
Arlo Bates. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Lumen. Experiences in the infinite By® 
Camille Flammarion. Translated by Mary? 
J. Serrano. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Margaret Moncrieffe. The first love of 
Aaron Burr. By Charles Burdett. Fenno’s 
Select Series. Paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
30 cents. ; 

Mantel-Piece Minstrels and Other Stories, 
The. By John Kendrick Bangs. 38 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. ; 

Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg and Othef} 
Stories and Essays, The. By Mark Twain 
$1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

Many Cargoes. By W. W. Jacobs. Eightl® 
edition. Stokes’ Library of Fictioms 
Paper, 33 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 


By 


Pretoria. By7 
author of 
$1.10; by 
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